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Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 











The ripe work of a woman 
who has won her place in 
the front rank of modern Eng- 
lish novelists. Its vivid theme 
is “‘the eternal triangle’"’ of 
two men and one woman, de- 
veloped unexpectedly and with 
a veritable wealth of story-tell- 
ing ability. 


To describe it in set terms 
is inadequate, for Trespass 
needs some new word to match 
its originality, its power, its 
largeness of theme, its human 
nature, its wit, its dramatic fire 


To quote the London Daily 
News: ‘“‘It is full of good 
things—every page a mine of 
witty sayings’’; according to 
the Liverpool Courier it is “a 
wonderfully able book"’; and 
in the opinion of the British 
Weekly it is “the ablest of all 


A Gripping Story of the Whole Far West 
the new novels.”’ 


The romance of the range, the interplay of hot in:iiiaieacaitialiad als tiie 
passions, tenderness and fine pathos, the shrewd, mer novels, Trespass — 2 
quotable philosophy of the cowboy, a universal “best seller” in England 


will make its author's reputa- 


quality of spontaneous humor — all mark the en Ge dian. ens: Ge 
author as a new American story-teller who is cause it will turn every dis- 


nothing less than great. criminating man and woman 


who reads it into an enthusias- 
Now selling everywhere. Third printing. tic admirer of Mrs. Heory 
Profusely illustrated by Howard Giles. $1.50. Dudeney. 


SMALL, MAYNARD a COMPANY, Publishers At all bookstores, $1.25 net; 


postage 12 cents 


ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON Small, Maynard @ Company. Publishers 


“= WILD PASTURES °”"™ 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


Illustrated by Charles Copeland. $1.20 net; postage, 10 cents 
The most wholly delightful volume of nature essays published in many a day, marking 


new naturalist and writer on outdoor life who is to be reckoned w ith. er 
‘We go far in search of scenes of beauty,’’ says the New York Sun, in a long and enthusiastic review, “‘and it 


may be that we put ourselves to needless trouble. At any rate Mr. Packard in his *‘ Wild Pastures’ reminds us anew of 
our strange faculty of overlooking what is at our doors. The book has interested and delighted us. We are 
glad and grateful that it came our way.”’ 

Note.—A companion volume, “Wildwood Ways,” will be ready October 16. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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The Week 


We are glad to know that the per- 
sonal-baggage law is now so rigidly 
enforced that decent American citizens 
of both sexes are being treated on 





our docks as if they were pickpockets, | 


thieves, and smugglers. This is what the 


law calls for and Collector Loeb is to be | 


thanked, not abused, for so enforcing 
it. Every American is a suspect in the 
eyes of his government on his return 
from abroad, without regard to color, 
creed, or previous condition of servi: ude. 
Privacy no one need ask; respect for 
modesty or decency is particularly for- 
bidden by the law. Inspectors have the 
right to open one’s pocketbook, fee: the 
contents of a hip pocket, and kick the 
lining of a woman’s skirt. There is no 
disrobing performance which they can- 
not order, if they see fit; it is only 
kindness on their part that they permit 
ladies to be examined in seclusion. 
This is America in 1909; some few 
years after civilization was supposed to 
have been established in this country. 
We hope sincerely that Collector Loeb’s 
authorized ruffians will invent still cth- 
er means of annoying travellers. The lat- 
ter had their chance during the “re- 
vision downward,” but the personal bag- 
gage abomination remained unchanged. 
Nothing will satisfy us, except such rig- 
orous humiliation of every American 
criminal enough to spend money abroad 
as to make him swear vengeance on 
the political party responsible for so 
great an outrage. 





With a postal deficit of $20,000,000 
for the last fiscal year, it is not strange 
that Postmaster-General Hitchcock is 
canvassing the possibilities of economy 
in his department. For the previous 
year, the deficit was $16,000,000, but 
that was explained as partly the result 
of the panic of 1907. Postal revenues 
fell off with all other. But that excuse 


no longer avails. Indeed, it was pretty 
flimsy all the time, since the real reason 
why our postal service comes so far 
from being self-eupporting is perfectly 
well-known. It is the extension of the 
rural free-delivery service. 


Every year 


he Nation. | 


| Congress votes for the establishment 


| of new reutes, scarcely one of which 


} 

| comes near paying for itself, and the 
total effect of which is a steady drain 
| of millions upon the Treasury. Yet let 


| the Postmaster-General say a word 
| against this, or attempt to check the 
' rural free-delivery expansion, and he 
will see what will happen to him: It 
is one of those political luxuries which 
| cannot be cut off even in hard times. 
| The country has set its expenditure on 
a lavish scale, and finds retrenchment 


hateful. 


A Washington correspondent has dis- 
“the 
He declares that Treas- 


covered another conspiracy by 
money-power.” 
carefully inquiring 


whether “certain moneyed interests” 


| 

| ury officials are 
pe not in a plot to make the govern- 
ment pay higher interest on future is- 
sues of bonds. After having boasted of 
our ability to float a 2 


at par, and duly pointing out that this 


per cent. bond 
made American credit “absolutely the 
| best in the world,” etc., it is, indeed, 
something of a come-down to find that 
our government-guaranteed 4 per cent. 
Philippine bonds are selling at only 102, 
| while the Secretary of the Treasury has 
had to be empowered to pay as much as 





3 per cent. on loans on certificates or 
on the new Panama bonds, if any are 
offered. But this excited correspondent 
has simply discovered, not a crime, but 
a fact, and a fact long known to every- 
body but those who live in a world of 
The 2 per cent. rate was 


imagination. 
| purely artificial. 
| ter of forcing, or inducing, banks to 
| take bonds at that figure, as a basis for 
i 


It was wholly a mat- 


circulation, or as a security on the 
strength of which to obtain government 
deposits. But the Treasury is now with- 
| drawing funds from banks, rather than 
| depositing them. There is a glut of 
| government bonds, and their price in- 
evitably falls. With the indirect pre- 
miums that went with the 2 per cent. 
bonds no longer possible, we are wak- 
ing up to the actual measure of our 
It is not a conspiracy 
correspondent 


public credit. 
which the Washington 
has discovered: merely a mare’s nest. 








The strike at McKee’s Rocks, which 








only the other day seemed lost to the 
employees, in spite of the rallying of an 
active public sentiment to their side, ap- 
pears now to be more than half won, 
largely through the operation of the 
same force of public sympathy. Enough 
has been made known concerning con- 
ditions in the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany’s plant to preclude any real de- 
fence by the officers of the company 
against the charge that, leaving 
the nominal wage scale, they have been 
guilty of gross unfairness towards their 
men. The company is reputed to have 
placed its case in the hands of a com- 
It con- 


aside 


mittee of citizens for mediation. 
cedes every demand of the strikers ex- 
cept an increase in wages, which it sub- 
mits its books to show it cannot grant 
at the present time. Since the abo'ition 
of the pooling system, which the com- 
pany now concedes, was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the strike, it should not 
be difficult for a settlement to be arrang- 
ed on the basis of a future increase in 
wages if industrial conditions should 
warrant it. The case of the strikers has 
been helped by their success in winning 
over the men imported to take their 
places. In all disputes between employ- 
ers and their men nowadays the right 
of the outside workman to take em- 
ployment where he can find it becomes 
immediately involved. But the etrike- 
breaker’s right to work is seriously mod- 
ified when his labor, as has been shown 
to be the case at McKee’s Rocks, has 
been obtained by misrepresentation and 
not infrequently retained by force. 


The latest Gompers resolution to be 


ignored by the International Trades 
Unions Congress at Paris reads like 
excellent nonsense. The man who 


was unable to deliver the labor vote last 
November proposed that labor organiza- 
tions the world over should exert them- 
selves to prevent the emigration of 
workingmen to countries suffering from 
industrial depression. The resoiution 
squares beautifully with the 
from this country which set in after the 
October panic of two years ago. \Vork- 
ingmen are so notoriously attracted by 
the prevalence of unemployment and 
the prospect of starvation that only an 
international movement can keep this 
country from being swamped by unmi- 


exodus 





224 


grants just when our factories are shut- 


ting down. What Mr. Gompers meant 
was that his foreign comrades in tiie in- 
ternational labor movement should 
pledge themselves to keep away from 
the United States until American ‘vork- 
ingmen had attained a degree of com- 
fort and contentment where they were 
willing to let the alien have a look-in. 


Thus Mr. Gompers shares visibly in the 


beautiful spirit of unselfishness that 
animates our tayriff-hoisters. When we 
have had all that we think we need 


and can stand, you may come in and see 
what you can pick up for yourself. This 
sentiment, to the protection high-priests, 
is quite compatible with the fact that 
America spells equal opportunity. This 
labor unions, seems 


sentiment, to the 


quite compatible with workingman in- 


ternationalism and the brotherhood of 


man 


Is the American farmer over-educated 
for his calling? The new zeal for tech- 
nical instruction goes too far wh n it 
raises a sneering voice against the “lit- 
tle red school-house” which teaches the 


American country lad how to become 


President, but not how to cultivate his 
father’s acres as they should be. Only, 
those people who would reorganize our 
elementary school system so as to sub- 
stitute soil-chemistry and dairying for 
and have still to 


geography spelling, 


show that the average farmer lad suf- 


fers from over-proficiency in the latter 
branches. If our schools were wholly 


engaged in training American Fresi- 
dents, the change might seem to be call- 
ed for. But it used to be supposed that 
the 


legitimate function of our public schools, 


training of American citizens is a 


and those acquainted with the ordinary 
standard of the rural elementary school 
will hesitate to believe that they teach 
more than the responsibilities of Amer- 
The 


is not so high in our coun- 


jean citizenship call for. average 
of culture 
we can afford volun- 


try districts that 


tarily to reduce it--this aside from the 
common truth that a general education 
pays for itself by increased practiva! ef- 
ficiency in any occupation. American 
agriculture, it is quite true, is in need 
of being placed on a higher scientific 
basis. But such higher knowledge must 
radiate from our agricultural colleges, 
our experiment stations, and our vart- 
ous government enterprises. Transform- 


ing the little red school-house into a 





‘The 


farmers’ institute for boys, would be to 
make the agriculturist’s last condition 


Nation. 


worse than his first. 





It is significant of our national] ten- 
dency towards what is “practical” and 
“business,” that an editor and publisher 
of an aeroplane magazine complains 
that America has been distanced by 
France and Germany and even England 
in the commercial use made of the re- 
cent flying machine inventions. “France 
has seen,” he says, “that flying in the 
air will be quickly taken up as a sport. 
She has gone ahead (as she did with the 
automobile), to draw the attention of 
the world to the country as the cen- 
tre of the sport of flying in the air and 
as a maker of flying machines.” Eight 
or ten French firms, it is sadly pointed 
out, have already established factcries 
for turning out these craft. They “are 
making more than twenty times as 
many as we are.” And, alas, Germany is 
producing dirigibles with great speed, 
and even poor old England is tryiug to 
get going. The poor man fears that 
Americans will be compelled to buy 
their air machines in Europe, just as 
they did, at first, their automobiles. 
While the French are hailing the ma- 
chine with joy as a new and inspiring 
addition to civilization, we have an 
American complaining that we may not 
sufficient advantages 
therefrom. But, cheer up, it is not 
really so bad. There are already sev- 
eral factories in America manufacturing 
aeroplanes, with others in preparation 
here and in Canada. If French entbusi- 
civilization has, as 


reap material 


asm for general 
one of the results, a commercial advan- 
tage, that is something for our more 
“practical” genius to consider. 


The aerial tournament at 
Rheims 
than the solution of certain problems 
in aeronautics. It brought out sharply 


the change that has come into the very 


recent 


emphasized sometning more 


process of the inventor's art. We are 
pretty far now from the classic pic- 
ture of the unappreciated genius toiling 
for a life-time over his machine until 
he broke his heart, or, successful, flung 
his invention into the face of an aston- 
ished world. There is very little secrecy 
now in the business of scientific discov- 
ery, because there is so much more Cco- 
operation. The modern genius for pub- 


licity directs ten thousand hearts and 
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minds all over the world to the working 
out of a single problem. Codéperation, 
of course, even the 
earlier inventors knew. Fulton's title 
is not an undisputed one. Neither is 
Morse’s, nor Bell's. The history of 
invention and discovery is replete with 
men who have hit upon the same 
idea or borrowed from each other and 
gone their own way. But there is a vast 
difference between such accidental con- 
nection and the systematic way in 
which the modern army of discovery 
is organized. Let the basic idea be 
brought forward, the problem put, and, 
if there be anything in the idea to seize 
the popular imagination, the attack be- 
gins. Compared with the painful strug- 
gles of the early inventors, it is like the 
march of the Japanese army upon Muk- 
den, compared with an Indian raid. 
Learned societies and individual stu- 
dents develop the theory of the prob- 
lem. Rich men finance experiments and 
offer prizes for this or that partial suc- 
cess. Governments grow benevolent, 
and in the last extreme, nations go mad 
with enthusiasm and make the task 
their own, as Germany has done with 


to some extent, 


Zeppelin. 





The sale, for two million dollars and 
a half, of a portion of the Maurice Kann 
collection of paintings, which has form- 
ed one of the most valuable private 
galleries in Paris, to the art dealers Du- 
veen Brothers, who have a branch house 
in New York, probably means that some, 
perhaps all, of these important works 
of art will come to America. The col- 
lection includes four Rembrandts, three 
portraits by Franz Hals, two works by 
Van Ruysdael, one by Cuyp, one by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and eight panels paint- 
ed for Mme. Pompadour, by Boucher. It 
is thought that rich Americans are in- 
terested in this sale, as tn the sale two 
years ago for five million dollars of the 
Rodolphe Kann collection; and that, 
perhaps, the reason why the sale did not 
take place earlier is connected with the 
removal of our tariff from old works of 
art. Now, these beautiful paintings may 
come to this country without duties. If 
it is true that they are to come here, it 
is a piece of rare good fortune, for the 
day when fine old pictures, especially 
collections of fine old pictures, can be 
obtained at any price, is well-nigh 
past. Italy, that great source of old art 
treasures, has put an end, by govern- 
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mental act, to the prodigality with 
which it formerly allowed its priceless 
works of art to be distributed, some- 
times for a song, all over Europe. And 
throughout civilization these objects, 
the educational value of which has nev- 
er been so widely and keenly realized, 
have now largely been collected in gal- 
Old Europe cought 
not to envy young America its oppor- 


leries and museums. 


tunity to secure one of the most im- 
portant means by which the best of Eu- 
rope’s culture may be sympathetically 
understood in the New World. 


After a shock like the capture of the 
British golf championship by a Fren¢h- 
man, or the defeat of Leander by a Bel- 
gian crew, English opinion is likely to 
recover complacency by the thought 
that such events are, after all, isolated 
performances which count very little in 
the comparison of the general athletic 
average among the nations. When all is 
said, the fact stands that the aver- 
age Englishman is a devotee of sport, 
while the average Frenchman or Ger- 
man is not. Athletics on the Continent 
is the fad of the rich. The important 
thing that is apt to be overlooked by the 
open-air Englishman in pitting him- 
self against the puny or flabby foreign- 
er, is that the foreigner, in his two or 
three years of compulsory’ military 
training, realiy passes through a course 
of physical culture which shows up very 
favorably against the beneficent effects 
of Englisb sport. 





The Riff coast continues to absorb new 
levies of Spanish troops. According to 
a dispatch, Madrid has just ordered the 
embarkation of a picked division of 11,- 
000 men for Africa. Spain has her 
hand in the hornet’s nest and cannot let 
go. If her troops meet with reverses, 
reinforcements are imperative to save 
the army and the national honor. If her 
troops make an advance, reinforcements 
are needed to hold the new positions and 
guard the increased line of communica- 
tions. Such is che nature of Norta Af- 
rican fighting, as France found out a 
short time ago under conditions more 
favorable than those that now confront 
the Spanish government. The Spanish 
taxpayer will soon feel the heavy cost of 
colonial adventure. An extraordinary 
appropriation by the Cortes is being 
considered and is perhaps inevitable. 
The Cabinet will have its doubts be- 
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tore it takes the risk of a new popular 
upheaval by calling for new taxes or a 
loan in the face of profound popular 
disapproval of the war. But though the 
Conservatives may have to make way 
for a Liberal Cabinet, the country is too 
deeply engaged in Africa for any party 
to bring the war to a halt. The Spanish 
nation will pay the penalty of foolish 
government in blood and treasure, but 
the government, in turn, will pay the 
penalty in an intensified public discon- 
tent and a sharp increase in the Repub- 
lican and anti-clerical propaganda which 
will bode the monarchy no good. 


A crisis 
German relations, and this country is 


has developed in Franco- 
in imminent danger of becoming an in- 
terested party. A Berlin professor as- 


serts that grave mistakes have been 
made in the mounting of the Diplodocus 
in the Mu- 


seum of Natural History in Paris. Ger- 


Carnegii recently installed 


man scholars love to shoot holes in the 


professional reputations of their col- 
leagues across the Rhine. It was a Ger- 
man professor who brought out the 
truth about the tiara of Saitaphernes 
a few years ago. Now comes the charge 
that the Paris Diplodovus, in having his 
legs adjusted almost perpendicularly to 
his vertebral column, like those of an 
elephant, has been placed in a class in- 
the 


termediate between mammals and 


the reptiles, whereas it is among the 
reptiles he belongs. Did Diplodocus use 
his legs to stand on? French experts 
reply with warmth that the attitude in 
which 
was not necessarily 


Diplodocus has been mounted 


his habitual one. 
“Does not the distinguished professor at 
Berlin and 


unaccustomed attitudes?’ Thus the war 


sometimes fall into odd 


goes on. Inasmuch as Diplodocus was 
donated to the French by an American 
philanthropist, and mounted by an 
American paleontologist, it is hard to 
see how we can avoid taking sides with 


France. 


At Seattle, last week, marked hoaors 
were paid to a delegation of Japanese 
business men, members of Parliament, 
educators, and journalists, whose mis- 
sion is to promote friendly relations be- 
country and The 
Dreadnoughts is 


methods of 


tween this Japan. 
confirmed believer in 
inclined to sneer at 
fostering international peace. What are 


the visits of a handful of doddering col- 


such 





lege professors and clergymen as against 
the tempests of nationa! sentiment that 
blow up whenever he gets busy? He will 
point out that a public demonstration 
such as yesterday's at Seattle may be 
preceded and followed by a sharp dis- 
That 
is a form of inconsistency 
Pacific 
Yet the fact 
missions of friendship and mutual in- 


play of nasty racial temper. ina 


way, with 
which the 


familiar. 


Coast has made us 


remains that 
struction keep coming and going across 
the Pacific while jingo outbreaks pass 
away like a bad dream. When the tem- 
Pacific 


incotmnpat 


porary fury has cleared, the 


Coast perceives how utterly 


ible with its vast dreams of Asiatic de- 
velopment is the maintenance of 4 cat- 
and-dog policy towards Japan. Seattle, 
now in the midst of her exposition and 
recognizes this 


of great expectations, 


fact, and so does California whetever 
the demagogue and the wild-eyed jour- 


nalist will let her alone. 


A final between China 


and 


adjustment 
Manchuria 
The 


Japan with regard to 


comes after protracted negotiation. 


thing that stands out most clearly in 


the ten clauses of give and take is that 
none of the matters under dispute was 


of such a complicated nature that it 


could not have been disposed of in a 


few months, if the parties concerned 


so willed. For instance, four years af- 
ter the treaty of Portsmouth ceded the 
Fushun mines to Japan, China consents 
that Japan shall work those mines 

and if we are not mistaken, Japan has 
been them payment of 


working upon 


just compensation to the owners. Such 
a conclusion might have been easily pre- 
dicted. the 


promises dealing with railway construc- 


Equally obvious are com- 
tion in Manchuria, and Chinese author- 
ity 


Evidently, neither party was in haste to 


in the disputed Chien-tao district. 


conclude negotiations; China, by force 
of habit, we presume, and in the velief 
that delay always works in her behalf; 
Japan, because it is to the interest of 
an ambitious power in Manchuria al 
ways to have an unsettled quarre! or 
two under way with China. It helds 
open the door, and supplies the excuse, 
for an incursion into any little game of 
general international politics that may 
be going on at Peking. Even now for 
instance, Japan refuses to discuss the 
question of administration within her 


railway zones. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE. 
In an age of miracles, there have come 
within a week, with fairly stunning 


coincidence and wunexpectedness, re 
ports of the discovery of the North Pole, 
Frederick A. Cook and Com- 
They have furnished 


scientific 


from Dr. 
mander Peary. 


an unparalleled sensation 
which may continue for years to come. 
Few people were aware that Dr. Cook 
was in the Polar region, still fewer that 
he contemplated a dash toward the Pole. 
He now states that he reached the fur- 
thest North nearly three months before 
Peary set sail in 1908, or on April 21 of 
that year, while Peary arrived there on 
April 6, 1909. 


the-wisp has been caught, which for cen- 


Thus, at last, the w?ll-o’- 


turies has lured men to destruction. An 
which has beheld the succossful 
employment of aeroplane, dirigible be 


age 


loon, submarine, wireless telegraphy, 
and all the other marvels or the present 
epoch, now witnesses the final conquest 
of a fraction of the world which has 
challenged the imagination of men ever 
since it was finally established that this 
planet is round. 

Dr. Cook tells us in his cablegram to 
the New York Herald that, with the aid 
of an Eskimo tribe of 250 people, he 
largely improvised his polar expedition, 
when only 700 miles from the North 
Pole. Pemmican and other supplies were 
furnished by the generosity of John R. 
the 


name. Dr. Cook set out, it appears, with 


Bradley from yacht bearing his 
eleven men, from Smith's Sound at sun- 


rise of 1908; and crossing it marched 
over Ellesmere Land to Nansen Sound, 
the 
Polar Ocean at 


1902 


he reached 
Look, dis- 


He was then well to 


following latter until 


the Land's 
covered in 
the westward of Peary’s usual tracks, 
and in good position to take advantage 
of the eastward drift of the ice. This 
portion of his journey consumed just a 
month, and thirty-four days later, after 


extraordinary hardships, with only two 


of the eleven companions with whom 
he set out, he arrived at the voint of 
his desire, at the extraordina’ verage 
speed of nearly fifteen miles « The 


Duke of Abruzzi's wonderfully equipped 
party made, in 1900, 600 miles in ninety- 
five days. During the first stage, they 


covered only about five miles a day; on 


the return they accomplished ten. After 
two days’ rest at the North Pole, Cook 
was able to turn back, he says, with 
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of years of careful study of Polar con- 
ditions, of patient effort, of iron-muscled 


endurance. Now that success has crown- 


enough food on his sledges to reach 
Nansen Sound, if he could average fif- 
teen miles daily. He failed to do this, 
but, 
Cape Sparbo, he was able, with bow and 


finding an underground cave on 
arrow, lance, and knife, to kill musk- 
oxen, bears, and wolves enough, after 
his ammunition gave out, to survive 
the long winter of 1908-1909. He re- 
turned to his base this summer. No 
other explorer, we believe, has had simi- 
lar good fortune in subsisting himself 
in the Arctic for so long a _ time. 
While his achievement, as thus far re- 
lated, is not impossible, the scientific 
world maintains a proper attitude of 
skepticism until, by his observations, he 
shall be able to furnish satisfactory 
proof. Of this, Dr. 
plain; there is behind him no such rec- 
ord of service to science as supports 
Peary. But Peary should be able to help 
him make good his claim, if it is true. 

The value of an established character 
was never more clearly shown than by 
the reception given to Commander 
Peary’s cablegram announcing his hav- 
ing reached the Pole. A man of 
the highest professional standing in 
the navy, a dauntless searcher after 
knowledge of the unknown now no iong- 
er unknown, he has never failed to dem- 
onstrate to the satisfaction of the iearn- 
ed world that he went about his great 
task with scientific accuracy and t1uth- 
fulness. No one has ever questioned a 
single statement of his in twenty-three 
years of persistent Arctic exploration. 
To him has been accorded every honor 
due one who is pioneer along arduous 
paths untried by man. He will every- 
where be acclaimed without a suspicion 
of jealousy. Foreigners as well as Amer- 


Cook cannot com- 


icans will, we are sure, rejoice unreserv- 
edly that such long and trying years of 
unrequited labor have at last been 
crowned with success. And we shall 
hear not at all of that “jealousy of 
savants” of which there has been so 
much idle talk in Cook's case. 

This universal applause of Peary will 
not be dimmed even if it should appear 
that another reached the North Pole be- 
fore him. The lustre of his achlevement 
is not thereby tarnished. The man who 
went ahead could leave no trails behind 
to guide his successors any more than 
could Peary. The veteran had to over- 
come obstacles precisely as if he were 
the first to venture into the trackless 
wastes, and he conquered them because 
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ed his efforts, he will find as cordial a 
welcome from his countrymen as any- 
body could possibly expect. It wil, we 
believe, be intensified by regret that the 
cablegrams announcing his discovery 
could not have reached the outer world 
a week earlier. 

Henceforth, the Arctic explorer will 
give way to the scientist, who will be 


“less desirous of making a record or a 


discovery than of adding to the world’s 
scanty store of knowledge of things 
Pelar. For while the scientist’s spirit 
has always actuated Peary, of iatter 
years everything has had to give way 
to the one great and honorable object of 
his life—the dash for the furchest 
North. We should now see more expedi- 
tions like Shackleton’s, with its array 
of trained observers, experts in biviogy, 
geology, zodlogy, and meteorology, mak- 
ing their investigations in permanent 
stations, regularly relieved and cover- 
ing an ever-increasing territory, until 
the whole of the Arctic shall have been 
mapped. Several governments united 
in such an undertaking at the time of 
the Greely and Ray expeditions from 
this country, and they might well do so 
again. But the future of Polar explora- 
tion will take care of itself; for the mo- 
ment it is the present that concerns the 
world. That the honors belong to the 
United States is a cause for unfeigned 
national rejoicing. From the days of 
Kane onward, it has seemed, somehow, 
as if Yankee pluck and energy were en- 
titled to this distinction. A nation of 
pioneers, home-makers for two ceutur- 
ies in the wilds of a continent, Ameri- 
cans were fitted by training and exyper- 
jence to continue these conquests of 
civilization. And Peary has typified in 
himself the best Americap tradition; 
simple, modest, unassuming, a gentle- 
man and a scholar, he will wear his 
laurels with becoming grace, and will 
without hesitation share them freely 
and ungrudgingly as soon as Dr. Cook 
can produce his proofs. 


CANADA AND OUR TARIFF. 


Current dispatches from Montreal 
show that the Canadian press and Gov- 
ernment are anxiously considering the 
effect of the new American tariff upon 
trade relations with the Dominion. The 











question of what policy the Canadian 
authorities ought to pursue need not 
be decided immediately, since the re- 
taliatory provisions of the Payne-Ald- 
rich bill, if they are to be enforced 
against Canada at all, cannot come into 
play before March, 1910. Even so, the 
time is short. Canadians admit, too, 
that the issue has taken them somewhat 
by surprise. They did not follow our 
tariff debates with very great inter- 
est or close attention. The strong feel- 
ing of national self-sufficiency which 
the past decade has brought to the Do- 
minion, along with the expansion of 
commerce and manufacture, had made 
our northern neighbors rather indiffer- 
ent about American fiscal legislation. 
Canada, like Cavour’s Italy, was to do 
it all by herself. The old desire for a 
reciprocity treaty with the United 
States had largely passed away. The 
Americans could do as they pleased. 
But now the question is suddenly thrust 
upon the Canadians whether they are 
to have with us, not trade arrange- 
ments, but a tariff war. 


The casus belli, if there be one, has 
to do, of course, chiefly with the duties 
on paper, wood-pulp, and lumber. Sub- 
sidiary is the matter of Canada’s pref- 
erential treatment of British imports, 
and her pending commercial treaty with 
France. These questions apart, Canada 
can find little to complain of in our new 
tariff. Indeed, on several of her leading 
exports to the United States, the Payne- 
Aldrich bill lowers the customs rates. so 
that Canadian exporters are, to that ex- 
tent, favored. The cutting of the duty 
on coal from 67 to 45 cents a ton should 
tend to increase Canadian shipments to 
New England. Last year, the value of 
Canadian coal exported to this country 
was about $4,000,000. So, too, the plac- 
ing of hides on the free list may stimu- 
late their export from Canada, the 
value of that product sent to us in 1908 
being some $1,300,000. It is thought, 
also, that the reduction of the tax on 
iron ore to 15 cents a ton may have 
the effect of developing 
properties in Canada. 


jron-mining 


These mercies, however, cannot but 
seem minor to the Canadians, in view 
of the possibility that their wood-pulp 
and paper-manufacturing industries may 
be hard hit by the retaliatory clauses 
of the new American tariff, and that a 
sharp difference over these items may 


lead to the application to Canadian 
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goods of the maximum duties all along 
the line. The difficulty will arise un- 
Section 2 tariff, which de- 
fines the maximum and minimum tar- 
iff. 
certain whether any 


der of our 
The President is empowered to as- 
foreign country 
lays a “prohibition upon the exporta- 
United 
simply 
to any government, dependency, or col- 


article to the 


this 


tion of any 


States”; and extends not 
ony, but to any “political division there- 
of having authority to impose 
restrictions or regulations upon the ex- 
portation of articles which are, or may 
be, imported into the United States.” 
This strikes directly at the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, which prohibit the 
exportation of wood-pulp. In addition 
to the higher, or retaliatory, duties spe- 
cifically laid down in the 


wood-pulp clause of our new tariff, this 


paper and 


prohibition, if unrepealed, might draw 
upon the offending provinces the levy- 
tariff upon all 
their exports to the United States. On 
the other hand, Nova Scotia and New 
forbid the 
exportation of wood-pulp, might be in 


ing of the maximum 


Brunswick, which do not 


a position to enter into highly favor- 
able trade relations with this country. 
One sees how intricate is the problem 
thus forced upon both the 
and the Federal authorities of the Do- 


provincial 
minion. As the Toronto correspondent 
of the London Times puts it,’ Canada 
is rudely awakened to “the craft, skill, 
and foresight,” with which the Ameri- 
can tariff has been drafted against her 
wood-pulp and paper industries. 

The latest advices agree that the va- 
rious provincial premiers are in active 
consultation with the authorities at Ot- 
tawa. A great difficulty in the way of any 
adjustment is the feeling of many Cana- 
that American pa- 
By 


cutting off Canadian supplies of wood- 


dians they have 


per-manufacturers at their mercy. 
pulp, it is only a question of time, they 


argue, when the transfer of the paper- 


making industry to Canada will be in- 


evitable, in view of the rapidly vanish- 
ing spruce-forests this side of the bor- 
Yet of 


opinion between the two interests con- 


der. there is a sharp division 


cerned. The wood-pulp men desire the 
continuance of the policy of prohibit- 
ing exports, to bring Americans the 
sooner to their knees. Canadian pa- 
per-manufacturers, on the other hand, 
would like a chance at the American 
market, under the lower paper duties 
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of the Payne-Aldrich bill. They know 
that they will be the first to be hurt, 
if a tariff war breaks out and their 
product is heavily penalized in our cus- 
the 
Aituation confronting the Dominion au- 


tnorities is exceedingly difficult. 


tom-houses. Altogether, resulting 


Canadians have been counting upon 
the reasonable and friendly attitude of 
President Taft. 


satisfaction the words which he uttered 


They have quoted with 


at the Champlain celebration, wherein 
he dwelt upon the fact that an increase 
of countries 
would be profitable to both. And it is 
to be noted that the new tariff 
the whole matter to the discretion 


trade between the two 
loaves 
of 
the President. It is he who has to be 
“satisfied” that undue discrimination 
against us exists; and in applying max- 
imum duties he “may” extend them to 
the whole country, or “may” exclude 
any “political division” thereof. Thus it 
will be seen that on our side, too, the 
task is one of extreme delicacy. If both 
with open 
minds and in a friendly spirit, we are 
that 


agreement can be reached, 


governments approach it 


confident a fair and honorable 


AWAKENING OF THE BREWERS. 


The action of the New York State 
Liquor and Beer Dealers’ Association 
last week is in one way a pointed, if a 
back-handed, compliment to the recent 
If the lawe that 
book 
against the sale of liquor are wholly 


prohibition agitation. 
have been put on the statute 
inoperative, there is little reason for col- 


by 
liquor business. 


those in- 
But 
while such prohibitory laws undoubted- 
but 


communities, 


defensive action 


the 


lective 
terested in 
outside of 


the 


ly are laxly enforced 


rural where law is 


backed by strong public sentiment, the 
recent expansion of “dry” territory has 
When 


the traffic is under the ban, consump- 


sensibly pinched the brewers. 
tion seeks the most highly concentrated 
form of spirits. The bulk of malt .iquor 
makes it difficult to conceal. The brew- 
er, therefore, is more vitally interested 
in arresting the new movement than is 
the distiller. For several years the 
trade has begun to realize that a change 
of tactics was necessary. The o!d ex 
treme assertion of personal liberty, the 
denunciation of sumptuary legislation, 
and the allegation that the temperance 


crusade was merely an attack on private 
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property have been abandoned. As a 
prominent dealer said in the recent con- 
vention of the United States Brewers’ 


Association at Atlantic City: “G-+»ntle- 
men, there is only one way for a man 
to put his house in order. It is to do 
it himself. The common house in which 
we all live is in need of such putting in 
order, and no one individual among us 
occupants of the house can accomplish 
the task single-handed.” 

The 


have fairly forced home upon the trade 


opponents of the liquor traffic 
the acknowledgment of its responsibili- 
“dive,” 


where 


ty for the the disreputable il- 
liquor furnishes the 
The 
literary bu- 


that “the 


legal den 
fit 


chairman 


nucleus for vice of all sorts. 


of the brewers’ 


reau told them last week 


continuance of the ‘dive’ rested largely 


with the brewers themselves.’ In va- 


brewers have taken 
off 


its elimination 


rious States, the 


measures to cut this excrescence, 


hoping by to stem the 
torrent of adverse public sentiment. In 
Texas and Ohio, and in various cities, 
Milwaukee, the fight against 


especially 


the “dive” is undertaken by the whole- 
sale trade. Thus in Ohio, they have or- 
ganized a Vigilance Bureau, and have 


employed a detective staff to secure evi- 


dence for effecting the forfeiture of 
licenses by retailers who do not obey 
the law. Either the toleration of gam- 


bling on the premises or the admission 
of women of doubtful reputation to the 
saloon is ground for the withdrawal) of 


the license The fact that evils of this 


kind gravitate to the spot where liquor 


however, will make such an 


is sold 


effort at reform extremely precarious. 


Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that, from a business point of view. the 
trade is interested in the maximum sale 
and consumption of liquor. The opposi- 
tion to the “dive” is primarily commer- 
clal and not moral Indeed, a recent 
writer attributes much of the current 


animosity shown towards these places 


to the fact that, relatively, the “dive” is 
a poor customer. The dealers are will- 


ing to throw overboard a child or two 
to satisfy the wolves of public opinion 
with the 


uninjured. 


to make their escape 
greater of 


How thoroughly competition rules in 


hoping 
part the family 
the business, moreover, is illustrated by 
the incident narrated at the meeting of 
the Liquor Association, When two years 
New York brewers decided tnat 
notorious resorts Niagara 


ago 
at 


certain 
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Falls should no longer be supplied with 
liquor, the enterprising Chicago brew- 
ers came promptly to the rescue of the 
beleaguered sellers. 

The movement to reform the trade 
“from within” involves difficulties sim- 
ilar to those which attach to the same 
process when applied to a corrupt po 
litical organization. Half-way moral- 
ity or half-way legality is, of necessity, 
a condition of unstable equilibrium. In 
the resolutions adopted last week, the 
trade calls for the passage of a law 
permitting Sunday selling from one 
o'clock in the afternoon until eleven 
at night. Whatever be thought ut the 
advisability of such a law for a city 
population largely of foreign antece- 
dents, it is certain that the rural legisla- 
tor is strongly against such a proposal. 
In the absence of such legal permission, 
the interests of the brewers directly 
clash with the law. How, under the 
circumstances, will they be able to pose 
as the champions of law and order 


the abandoned dive-keeper, 


consciously aid and 


against 
they 
the 


while must 


abet violation of the Sunday-clos- 
ing law? 

The resolution which the association 
adopted favoring the limitation of sa- 
loons to one for every 750 inhabitants 
looks to a more promising reform. At 
present, there is estimated to be one 
saloon for every three hundred persons 
The reform of the 


evidently for 


living in our cities. 


city liquor traffic must 
some time move along the line of de- 
The 


derived from this innova- 


creasing the number of saloons. 


gain to be 
tion is not primarily to be found in the 
reduced per capita consumption. It is 
rather to be expected in a change 
in the character and responsibility of 
the retail dealer. Should the value of 
the license be artificially enhanced by a 
strict delimitation of the number of 
drinking places, its loss would become 
very serious financially. 

It is that something like 


$550,000,000 represents the cepital in- 


estimated 


vested in the American brewing indus- 
try. The direct ownership of saloon 
property by brewers is put as high as 
and their advances and 
loans to retailers at $70,000,000 more. 
In other words, saloon property to the 
value of almost $100,000,000 is practi- 
cally in the hands of a relatively small 
responsible 


25,000,000, 


number of brewers. The 
agent in the liquor-selling business is 
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not the man behind the bar, but the 
man behind the brewery. He is going 
to sell the last drop that will yield a 
profit, so long as his business is not en- 


dangered. The direct responsibility of 
the brewer for the character of the 
liquor traffic is now well recognized. Re- 
form evidently lies in making the brew- 
er find that it is profitable to keep the 
law. If he can see it for himself, so 
much the better. But he can no longer 
deny the responsibility, and the com- 
munity will increasingly put the onus 
of law observance on the man “higher 
up.” 


PRESIDENT LOWELL'S 
NITY. 

Rather naive press dispatches have 

last day or two, in- 


OPPORTU- 


appeared in the 
forming the public that, in his coming 
inaugural address, President Lowell 
will have some reforms to announce. On 
this basis, one of our contemporuries 
has been moved to remark that Mr. Low- 
ell would seem to have policies of his 
own in contradistinction to those of his 
predecessor. We violate no confidence 
in recording prevalent Cambridge be- 
lief that it was precisely because Mr. 
Lowell was known to have ideas of his 
own as to the future of Harvard Uni- 
versity that the majority of the Fel- 
lows elected him to the position he now 
fills. 
or three occasions since this election so 


Moreover, Mr. Lowell has on two 


clearly indicated several reforms wl ich 
he has in mind as to make it ceviain, 
months ago, that his inaugural wi!i be 
an exceptionally interesting document, 
and that the college world will find the 
developments at Harvard during the 
next few years of absorbing interest. 
What, for instance, is to be Mr. Low- 
ell's attitude the 
tem, to which Harvard owes so much of 


toward elective sys- 
its prestige and so much of its extra- 
ordinary growth under President Fliot’s 
guidance? It is already known that Mr. 
Lowell thinks that the honor degree 
should mean more than it does. He has 
placed himself on record as being of the 
opinion that men should come to col- 
lege to work and not to play, and— 
strange man—he is even emphatic in 
his belief that scholarship should be at 
least as highly rated as athletic prowess. 
Mr. Lowell’s mind is of the type that 
leans toward practical suggestions. 
That there is dissatisfaction among 
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hundreds of Harvard graduates with the 
education they received, he must fully 


understand. What modification of the 
elective system he will advise is, ti.ere- 


fore, the question of pressing interest, 
and not whether he will make any rec- 
The story is told that 
President Dwight of Yale once assured 
President Eliot that the ideal curricu'um 
making the freshman and 


ommendation. 


was one 
sophomore studies compulsory, but the 
others wholly elective. Mr. Eliot was 
able to show his distinguished col- 
league that Harvard had held the same 
view some ten years previously only to 
abandon it. There are those who think 
that the Bryn Mawr group system of 
studies is the ideal one, and others who 
prefer still another arrangement. 

What Mr. Lowell favors, he will make 
known in due course. Whether or not 
he is able to find some workable plan 
for better guidance of the Harvard un- 
dergraduate, and closer supervision of 
his 
some such reform is necessary. 
educational pasture of surpassing rich- 
ness, too often the Harvard student 
knows not where to nibble, and over- 


work, no one can questior that 


In an 


looks the most nutritive morsels. Such 


rare personalities and _ illuminating, 
scholars as the lamented Professor Sha- 
Prof. G. M. 
often been passed by because there was 


hand to tell of the fruits to 


ler or the late Lane have 


no one at 
be gathered. Hence, also, too many stu- 


dents have browsed here and tested 
there only to find when the four vears 
were gone that they knew nothing well; 
the acquired polish and 


that beneath 


smattering there was no solid fonda- 


tion of learning. Mr. Lowell’s great op- 
portunity is, therefore, to devise some 
plan by which freedom of choice shall 
become freedom of intelligent choice in 
consonance with a man’s future career. 

No part of his inaugural will be more 
eagerly awaited by teachers than that 
which deals with this elective question. 
There is, however, another undergrad- 
uate problem of even greater difficulty, 
with which, as Mr. Lowell announced at 
Commencement, to the satisfaction of 
every thoughtful alumnus, he propceses 
to deal—whether Harvard is to be a 
genuine democracy true to its ideals 
and the interests of the Republic or not. 
Every one knows that Harvard has suf- 
fered because it has been called the rich 
man’s college; every Harvard man wor- 


thy of the name has deplored the ap- 








‘The 


pearance near the “Yard” of those pa- 
latial private dormitories called “Mil- 
lionaires’ Row,” we believe, by the ir- 
reverent. The struggles of the Western 
alumni still 


Board of Overseers 


Nation. 


to obtain further repre- 
sentation on the 
have often been a protest against the 
domination of Harvard by narrow Bos- 
ton influences. The apparent aristocracy 
of wealth and social position in the lead- 
ing undergraduate clubs and the exclu- 
siveness and luxury of the private dor- 
mitories have led more than one grad- 
uate to ask whether he should expose 
Too often 
private protests at Cambridge have been 


his son to such influences. 


met only by a shrugging of the shoul- 
ders and a question as to how the uni- 
versity could possibly control private 
capital. 

When, therefore, President Lowell let 
it he 


grapple with this problem at the very 


become public that proposed to 
outset of his administration, he won im- 
mediately the confidence of the alumni. 
His idea, so far as it has been outlined, 
is to build a series of freshman dormi- 
tories, separate little entities, in which 
the first year men shall live, not in 
cliques, according to their means, or the 
schools from which they hail, or their 


peculiar athletic tastes, but as freshmen 


in Harvard College. It would be, of 
course, unjust to President Lowell to 
pass final judgment on a plan he has 
had neither time nor opportunity fully 
to outline; so far as it has been indi 
cated, it has met with overwhelming 
approval. More important even than 
high scholarship, or than leisure 


professors to do creative literary work 
or many another issue which will soon- 
er or later attract and hold the new 
president's attention, is this fundamen 
undergrad 

feet, 


that he shall rank not according to what 


that the Harvard 


shall stand 


tal one, 


uate on his own and 


wealth his father possesses, but by what 


| there is in him and what he can bring 


to the university life. The problem is 
not confined to Harvard alone; nor is it 
anything else than a reflection of chang- 
particularly in 


more difficult; 


ing social conditions, 
our cities. No other is 
yet by solving it, even if only partially, 
Harvard’s new president will win the 
gratitude, not only of his alumni, but of 


the whole country. 
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IN CATALOGUE-LAND. 

Early September is a season of heavy 
reading in catalogue literature. 
of 


illustrated and plain, the beginning of 


In the 
consumption descriptive price-lists, 
autumn ranks only after the beginning 
of spring. September is a starting-point 
both for retrospect and for anticipation. 
The amateur gardener turns once more 
to his well-thumbed nurseryman’s cata- 
logue, to compare what he hoped and 
with 
has actually brought him. 


what the 
The 
man and hunter is getting ready for his 
What 


sporting-goods 


set out to do summer 


fisher- 
vacation, elaborate research in 
catalogues and rai'road 
be 


like 


modern warfare, wherein victory on the 


time-tables that calls for, need not 


dwelt upon. Modern hunting is 
battlefield has really been won months 
before in the studious quiet of a War 
Office. Nova 
be 


the futility 


Scotia's hunted moose 


would both flattered and convinced 


of of resistance, if he only 
of 


boot, of sleeping-bag, of tent-peg, of fold- 


knew how many varieties hunting- 


ing cot, of alcohol-stove, of flour-mixer, 
and of frying-pan, dealers have devised 
for his destruction. There are auclori- 
ties who maintain that the hunter's en- 
tire attention should be properly given 


to the literary of his ex- 


‘or 
For 


preliminaries 


cursion. whether he slay succes 


is a matter of chance, but 


he 


fully or not 
fail he 


the 


there is no reason why, if 


fail 
Not eve 


should not according to rules 


gam ry one of us can 


the spoils of Nimrod, but every 


one can see to it that his shooting-jack 


be ry best thing on the 


the ve 
market. 
in themselves common 


Vacations are 


place. Their best sensations come at the 
beginning and at the end. Country roads 
are country roads everywhere, a little 
more or less dusty, a little more or less 
hilly, giving more or less of a pleasing 
hill The 


mountain never 


outlook and water. most 
beautiful 
beautiful as when we plan to walk it or 


walked At the 


on 


path is so 


recall how we it. be 


ginning of a vacation we derive from 


the study of distances and altitudes an 
dispro- 


he- 


amount of pleasure altogether 
portionate the 
1,250 feet 


or between four miles from 


to real difference 


tween elevation and 1,350 


feet, 


station and six. 


the 
As a matter of fact, 
one accidental unpleasant neighbor at 
the table may take away a sheer 1,000 
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feet's worth of delight as we measured 
it in the catalogue, and an odd char- 
acter or two may turn a little mountain 
farm-house into a most pleasurable habi- 
tation. But once in the city again, and 
away from the facts we have accepted 
with composure, we fall victims afresh 
to the spirit of the catalogue. Trac- 
ing out on a map the course of a day's 
tramp over the hills is to many of us 
more fun than the walk itself; so much 
victims of signs and sym- 


are we the 


bols, so accustomed have we grown to 
think of the printed word as the truth 
and of facts as only its approximation. 

Book-prices or hook-prices, art-deal- 
er's catalogue or the catalogue of the 
mail-order man, time-tables pored over 
by the armful and berth-prices weighed 
and trimmed—the pleasure of it all lies 
fundamentally in the shopping instinct 
of the Only the light- 
minded will scoff at woman's predilec- 


for the bargain counter. It is in- 


human race. 


tion 
dulgence in a pleasurable exercise whose 
really experience, how- 
ever we deny it. There have been men 
who have put in weeks in choosing be- 
Model 356 and Model 356B for 
the difference between 


Model 356B consisting 


appeal we all 


tween 
hunting-boots, 
Model 
in one-sixteenth of an inch in the ex- 
tension of the sole and in the width of 
the More care than this a débu- 
tante could not give to the dancing-slip- 
pers for her first ball. In both cases any 
would have been 


356 and 


laces. 


of attention 
there is no ground for 


amount 
justifiable, but 
sneer about women and 
The 
catalogues for an 
the 


the historical 


the department store. collector 


who searches eigh- 


teenth-century edition and woman 


who goes to dry goods sales are alike 
indulging in the pleasurable occupation 
of reconciling what one would have with 
what one can have. To the extent of his 


ten-dollar bill, our collector is the mas 


ter of the entire catalogue of treasures; 


to the extent of her ten-dollar bill, the 


woman shopper is at liberty to visvalize 


herself the possessor of all that swims 


seem self- 


for 


within her ken This may 


but it is also a training 


hypnotist 


the imagination. With a complete cata 
the gardener steeps 


the 


lowu before him, 


himeelf in 


hyacinths and roses, 


towers mighty above the holo 


hunter 


causts of the slain, and the book-worm 


rubs his cheek fondly against Caxtons 
and Elzevirs. 


The tradesman's catalogue ts a little 





The Nation. 
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world of perfect things, like Plato’s 
world of ideal patterns. That is why 
we love to dwell in it. Bulbs never 
fail to thrive in catalogues, rifles aever 
miss fire, sleeping-bags always keep dry, 
old volumes are always in good condi- 
tion, old masters have never been re- 
touched, old farm-houses are never in- 
salubrious, hill and stream never fade 
in charm, and mountain-climbing brings 


exhilaration without effort, in cata- 


logue-land. 


A GREAT ACADEMIC PERSONALITY. 


I, 


Professor Shaler’s autobiography* 
brings the story of his life almost pre- 
cisely to the date of his marriage, and 
the rest is told by his wife; the volume 
being thus divided into two almost pre 
cisely equal parts. Such a division of 
labor in biography, in the case of a 
man well married, is ideal in at least 
one respect; each of the two parts of his 
life is treated by the person who knows 
it best. Not many wives, however, bave 
made good biographers of their hus- 
bands—for reasons too obvious to re- 
count; and Professor Shaler has so good 
a gift of narrative that the reader of 
the first half of this volume sincerely 
regrets that he did not live to write it 
all himself, as nearly as might be to the 
end. Nevertheless, if one goes on and 
reads the second half, the Memoir, one 
is moved to begin whatever one may 
say of the whole with a word of hearty 
admiration for the way in which Mrs. 
Shaler has met the demands, and resist- 
ed the temptations, of her task. Her- 
self no stranger to the pen, she has had 
the good sense and the good taste to 
keep her account of her husband free 
from that too personal tone which ren- 
ders unconvincing so many similar tri- 
butes of wives to husbands. Affection 
has not marred, but rather guided and 
controlled, this appreciation of one in- 
telligence by another. 

But this praise of the Memoir does 
not mean that it presents merely Shaler 
the naturalist, the teacher, the essayist 
and philosopher, the poet. Were that 
the case, it would deserve anything but 
praise. For, however effective Shaler 
have been In any one of his many 
capacities, to those who knew him in 
the flesh his distinctly personal effect re- 
mains ten times as great So strong, 
indeed, was his personality, and so re- 
markable in the milieu in which most 
of us knew him, that we do not mere- 
ly find the memory and still vivid sense 
of it inseparable from his achievements; 
we would all, I think, agree that It was 
of itself bis greatest achievement. It 


may 





*Autodlography of Nathaniel 8. Shaler. With a 
Memoir by hie Wife. Boston: 
$4 net 
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may weil be that we are all uncon- 
sciously swayed in judging his contribu- 
tions to the countless themes he wrote 
about, in assessing the value of his life 
to those who never saw his face or 
heard his voice; for we do see him and 
hear him in all he wrote. Quite prob- 
ably, therefore, his wider fame and rep- 
utation is less and less distinctive than 
we have fancied it to be. It is not that, 
however, with which we are charged. 
The claims of the scientist must be re- 
ferred to men of science, the poet’s to 
readers and critics of poetry, the essay- 
ist’s, publicist’s, philosopher's, to such 
as are most interested in the various 
phases of life to which he successively 
addressed himself. That he could be all 
these things, could traverse and inhabit 
so many provinces of thought, fare forth 
so intrepidly on so many quests, was in 
itself entirely characteristic, and the 
most striking evidence of his extraordi- 
nary vitality. But we who knew him 
do not feel that our knowledge of him 
is circumscribed by the bounds within 
which we can companion him intellec- 
tually. The range of a personality may 
indicate, but does not measure, its force, 
and may not even indicate its quality. 
A peasant may know an intellectual 
giant and protagonist better than his 
peers. If a group of specialists in the 
fields Shaler invaded were to come to- 
gether in a symposium of monographs 
on his life-work, they would probably 
leave the reader but slightly acquainted 
with the man. One who knew the man, 
on the other hand, though a specialist 
in none of his fields of inquiry, and to 
some of them an utter stranger, may yet 
write of him with a measure of assur- 
ance. 

How many of us did know him, and 
how well! To make himself known, free- 
ly, democratically, to all manner of men 
—this was as great a part of his gift 
for human intercourse as his related 
ability to get quickly at the true qual- 
ity of others. There are personalities 
potent through reserve, which attract 
by what is hidden no less than by what 
is revealed; but not of such was Shaler. 
Extraordinarily outspoken, and utterly 
free from snobbery, he made it his habit 
to go more than halfway—if necessary, 
to go the whole way—to thorough ac- 
quaintance with whomsoever he felt it 
right that he should know. That he 
could take the risks of such an intrepid- 
ity in friendliness and meet so few re- 
buffs was not merely or mainly because 
of the much he had to give, but rather 
because of the entire sincerity and gen- 
uineness ot his concern about the other 
mortal. That concern was sympathetic, 
nelpful, but never of the sort to give 
alarm to pride; for there was in it al- 
ways, however benevolently cirected, a 
kind of respectful, almost reverent, cu- 
riosity concerning the other nature that 
had an effect of compliment, particular- 
ly with the young. He was as free from 
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cant and patronizing as from snobbery; 
in his wide scrutiny and testing of his 
kind, no one, not even the youngest, felt 
himself pigeon-holed or dealt with as 
but a member of a class. I have known 
no other human being who carried quite 
so convincing a sense and assumption of 
fellowship, of brotherhood, into all man- 
ner of human dealings. 


Il. 


But does this at all tell the story? Not, 
I fear, unless the milieu of this hearti- 
ness is understood; and it can hardly 
be understood unless it has been known. 
One does not encounter the phrase “‘Har- 
vard indifference” very often nowadays, 
but it had much currency two or three 
decades ago; and whatever one finds 
at Cambridge now, one had no difficulty, 
two or three decades ago, in detecting 
the thing itself. The great Cambridge 
University stood then, much more dis- 
tinctively than now, for an acceptance 
of universal standards, a throwing over 
of provincialisms, which seemed to find 
its fullest expression in an extraordi- 
narily unenthusiastic attitude of indi- 
viduals towards one another, It is doubt- 
ful if any community ever threw the 
burden of proof so completely, not on 
the newcomer merely, but on each and 
every one of its members who showed 
signs of harboring a lively interest in 
his neighbors, If one had unhappily ac- 
quired elsewhere a Western or Southern 
habit of miscellaneous likings and in- 
timacies, and were so unfortunate as to 
crave them, this attitude proved par- 
ticularly depressing. This, I say, was 
true two or three decades ago; but what 
was true then seems to have been only a 
little less true before that and may be 
only a little less true now. The pose 
of the moment heightened something 
already existent, and which did not per- 
tain to Cambridge alone—a New Eng- 
land way or habit in human inter- 
eourse that is often disastrously ef- 
fective in concealing and bringing 
to nought what warmth and friend- 


liness there may be—and there is 
often much—behind it. They were 
lucky indeed, who, two or _ three 


decades ago, found their way through 
it to the finely shaded courtesy and ap- 
preciation of a Norton or to the fairly 
boyish naturalness and sweetness of a 
Child. Far greater was the number who 
got their first sense of welcome and rec- 
ognition from Shaler; whom he first 
made to feel—as more than one has ex- 
pressed it—as if there might not be any- 


thing unpardonable the matter with 
them after all. 
Not, however, that Shaler himself 


ever felt quite at home in that atmos- 
phere or ever breathed it quite freely. 
This he confesses more than once in the 
autobiography: 

At the 
foreign to me 
discern in what 


New England was very 
and this though I could not 


the difference 


outset 


consisted 
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It was nowhere in the essentials, for at 
the firesides and the tables of those who 
were so good as to make me welcome I 
found always my own people, so like that 
I puzzled my wits to what was the 
matter, and I hardly know to this day more 
of it than I did then; yet there is the in- 
tangible something which does not—did not 
then and fit me, as 
does the social envelope I have found in 
England. I am inclined to think it is a 
secondary effect of Puritanism, which off- 
sets the method with 
man. Some slight, but yet important, 
peculiarity in the way people look at or 
greet you or pass you on the street with 
no sense of your existence—matters of no 
weight for the that primitive- 
minded folk are as blindly sensitive as are 
dogs and other animals to the manners of 
folk about them. 


see 


even now does not 


of contact of man 


save fact 


But this, written after nearly half a 
century of life in New England and in 
the university, hardly reflects the chill 
of a first encounter with that unconcern 
—compact of the Puritanic, the academ- 
ic, and the momentarily regnant cosmo- 
politan austerities—which one under- 
went a quarter of a century ago; the 
chill and gloom—no lighter word will 
serve—through which there neverthe- 
less so often found his way to one’s 
rescue this so unacademic professor 
with a craving for the frankly human 
so much stronger and braver than one’s 
own. In that perpetual miss‘on of recog- 
nitions, all that was salient, striking, 
amusing, picturesque, in Shaler’s own 
personality, counted for quick under- 
standings. Of the portraits in this vol- 
ume, that on page 372 gives incompar- 
ably the best idea of his effect to the 
eye. This is the man one met in those 
days, slouch-hatted, bearded, cane in 
pocket, with something of Don Quix- 
ote’s gravity.in his mien, crossing the 
college yard with long, swift strides, but 
never too swiftly to stop short, if he 
knew your face, or thought he knew it, 
with suddenly outstretched hand and 
deep-voiced greeting, and a “Come and 
walk with me a bit!” and then a plunge 
forthwith into things that deeply con- 
cerned one’s self or himself or the uni- 
verse. Where one met him did not 
greatly matter, for one met him fully 
and squarely, and all of him, if one met 
him at all. But he was best met alone 
4 company, though it did not daunt or 


diminish him, did claim him ccllee 
tively. Good as it was to be admitted 
to his home, one nearly always had to 
share him there with others, among 
whom his hospitality would not discrim- 
inate. A richer and, of course, rarer 
privilege was that the Memoir men 


tions: to go at night tothe Agassiz Mu- 
seum, and, if a light shone throug’ the 
window of his office, toss a_ pebble 
against it, hear the bolts creak, and thus 
win an entrance, which was never per- 
mitted to seem an intrusion, to him and 
his long reed-stemmed pipe and an hour 


or two of the best man-to-man talk the 
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Cambridge of that day afforded; at once 
the most intimate and the widest in 
range, the most freely personal, if need 
was, and yet the most highly charged 
with a frank and quick and sincere con- 
cern in all that pertains to the intellec- 
tual life. For this last quality, only 
Charles Eliot Norton could 
ed with Shaler; if Norton's manne: 
the greater charm, and his taste 
judgment concerning art and lettcrs a 
finer sureness, his range was and 
he had far greater reserves. 


be compar- 
had 
and 


less, 


III. 

That Shaler gave of himself so free 
ly, so prodigally—this undoubtedly put 
him sometimes at a certain disadvan 
tage with stingier souls. It is not a 
pleasant commentary on human nature, 
but a true one, that mere withholding, 
or even the unresponsiveness that comes 
of having no response to make to one’s 
fellows or to life, may in a certain way 
—a way too seldom scorned—profit a 
man more than the most generous cast- 
ing of his bread upon the waters. Shaler 
did scorn such niggardliness and its re- 
wards. There was in him something of 
kinship with Cyrano de Bergerac, con- 
tent to answer the friend who remon- 
strated when he threw his purse to a 
beggar, “But what a gesture!"’ Nor was 
that all the Gascon there was in Shaler’s 
nature: he undoubtedly shared with all 
great talkers a very human appetite for 
the effects of striking discourse, and as 
he grew older inclined more and more 
to emphasis and climax and the round 
statement that makes for marvelling 
He had a kinship also with D’Artagnan 
and Benvenuto Cellini. If, like 
he held the listeners who marvelled, it 
was, of course, because his discourse, 
like theirs, had behind it always 
substance of achievement, 
attainment. If, to those who knew him, 
it is impossible to detach these from his 
personality, it is equally true that with- 
out these his personality could not have 
been what it His 
ness lay precisely in the union of can- 
did humanness with far-ranging knowl- 
edge and speculation, high idealism, and 
the confident air of purpose that comes 
only from large handling of affairs 


these, 


i. big 
experience, 


at all was unique 


His range was actually far wider than 
h's books, various as they are in topic 
would indicate. There was 
which the Memoir 
him far enough to 
anv idea of the extent of his 
We read on page 397 that. “the different 
State boards (the Highway, the Metro 
politan Park, and the Gypsy Moth Com 
mission) upon which he 
the mining organizations 
he was connected, filled up most of the 
hours left over from h's college duties,” 
and that sentence, with the rather ful! 
account of his services as State Geol 
ogist of Kentucky, is all we have of hin 


as a public servant. As a matter 


and manner, 
field into 
fails to follow 


one even 
Zive 


activity 


served, and 


with which 


of 
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fact, the hours he managed to give to 
the three Massachusetts Commissions 
were far from few, and his work on 
them anything but perfunctory. Of the 
first, he was undoubtedly the ruling 
spirit, and he should have a great part 
of the credit for forcing the subject of 
upon the attention not of 
Massachusetts only, but of the other 
States and of the nation Besides his 
ceaseless energy, he had an uncommon 
skill in dealing with politicians—the 
last gift in the world one would expect 
to find in a professor. He was as suc- 
cessful with Republicans in Massachu- 
setts as with Democrats in his native 
Kentucky. 

Nor did he at all confine his interest 
in public affairs to these sciontific and 
semi-scientific concerns of the State. He 
took his citizenly and even his party 
obligations with the utmost seriousness. 
He kept in touch with his party or- 
ganization, attended caucuses and con- 
ventions, served as president of a Demo- 
a really potent 
Democratic fel- 


good roads 


and won 
popularity among his 
low-citizens of Cambridge. He himself 
said once that getting on with Irish- 
men proves a man’s human quality as 
nothing else does; and the Irish of Cam- 
bridge liked him as they liked no other 
The day he was buried, 
departure 


cratic club, 


of his class 
there was an extraordinary 
from the oid attitude of town to gown; 
the shopkeepers of Harvard Square and 
the neigaborhood closed their shops. 

“From Old Fields” has told in 
of his war-time memories, 
but it is a great pity that he did not 
tell them all in the vivid prose of the 
autobiography, which as he is 
home to Kentucky to enlist. His 


In he 


verse some 


closes 


Lome 


military service, though in fact brief, 
was stirring, and it gave a sort of cap- 
ping to his uniquely unacademic equip- 
ment of experience. All his life, how- 
ever, he continued to have such deal- 


iy with unacademic men and affairs 
he escaped altogether that effect 
academic life which usually puts 
live it disadvantage 


that 
of the 


those who at a 


when 
or of the professions over matters re- 


mote from scholarship. In such encount- 


ers he had not a trace of timidity or 
self-distrust, but invariably took the 
aggressive, and seldom failed to carry 
his point. He made good practical use 
of his geological knowledge in invest- 


ments and In services to capitalists: and 
he practical of 
the highest value to the university. Be- 
coming dean of the Lawrence Scientific 
in 1891, forward 
in numbers and equipment as I believe 
no other department of the university 
ever has been advanced; and, through 
his friendship with the late Gordon Mc- 
Kay, he secured and shaped the great- 
est single benefaction Harvard or any 
of the Eastern universities has 
With these two achieve- 


rendered two services 


he brought it 


School 


other 


ever received 


they engage with men of business | 
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ments, the first of which involved an 
enormous expenditure of energy in ad- 
ministrative detail, join the fact that 
he did rather more than his share of 
the work of teaching and that his prin- 
cipal lecture course was the most pop- 
ular in the university, so that he had 
to move from hall to hall to find room 
for it, ending in Sanders’s Theatre; then 
add this other fact, that during all the 
years of his deanship, he never failed 
to visit a student who fell ill—and the 
dimensions of his service to the uni- 
versity are perhaps fairly indicated. 


IV. 


As to the scientific work and writing 
which he nevertheless contrived to get 
aone, even a layman can perceive that 
the volume of it was great and that a 
keen intelligence characterizes it all. Of 
course, a layman cannot estimate its 
thoroughness. That it could not be so 
thorough, or so likely to last, as if he 
had put all his time and energy into 
it, must, of course, be taken for granted. 
The antagonism between men of the 
type of Shaler and Norton—for in this 
regard Norton’s practice was as incor- 
rigible as Shaler’s: he would discuss 
American politics in lectures on Greek 
art—and men of the other and conquer- 
ing type of unrounded specialists, is pal- 
pable, no doubt, in all our greater cen- 
tres of learning. It had to do, I think, 
with a sort of questioning of Shaler’s 
scholarship, his thinking, his entire 
value, in fact, which grew commoner as 
he grew older and his intellectual hzbits 
became more marked, and as the unlike- 
ness of his ways to those of the young- 
er men about him became more strik- 
ing. I have no doubt that he felt the 
challenge to him and to the older school, 
the older tradition, and responded to it; 
and of all his responses the most re- 
markable, and in a way the most con- 
vincing, was that experiment of verse 
which he made so astonishingly late in 
life, and on the whole with such aston- 
ishing success. “Valour”’—his Phi Beta 
Kappa poem—and “From Old Fields” 
were attempts of a striking sort, but still 
of an audacity not entirely unexpected. 
The five longish plays in blank verse 
which make up the series, “Elizabeth of 
England,” came as a surprise even to 
his intimates. Outside of a very limit- 
ed circle of readers, they do not even 
yet seem to have become known at all. 
He himself calls them an experiment of 
his unknown powers, and explains that 
he made it to disprove the saying, based 
perhaps on a remarkable confession of 
Darwin, that long devotion to science 
and long practice of scientific habits of 
thought will destroy a man’s capacity 
for imaginative writing. If the disproof 
fails, it is because Shaler was always 
more than mere scientist; not because 
he does not show real imaginative pow- 
er in his verse. 

One looks into “Elizabeth of England” 
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expecting to find it a waste of fine 
energy upon an old man’s folly. One 
is more apt to find one’s self very soon 
asking, “If this is not poetry, what is 
lacking?” Prepared, perhaps, for a bril- 
liant imitation of good verse, one is puz- 
zled to discover a line that divides such 
an imitation as this from the thing it 
imitates. As a matter of fact, it imi- 
tates nothing; it would be hard to name 
a more original work in English verse 
in recent years in America. One re- 
mains doubtful, but not in the least in- 
clined to scoff. Like many of the other 
things Shaler did, though it lies very 
open to criticism, and though we can 
easily take towards it an attitude of su- 
periority, to match it were another mat- 
ter. 

And so it was with all his intrepidi- 
ties; if those who smiled at them had 
ventured upon the like, they would sel- 
dom have found it easy to carry the 
matter through as well as he did. The 
sum total of the achievements of his 
life was very great; and of the man’s 
final sincerity and genuineness there is 
no doubt. An unstudious youth, who 
had sat under him, made once the aston- 
ishing observation that he was “a sim- 
ple-minded man,” and it was true, little 
as he himself would have liked it. The 
strongest force in his nature was the 
little boy in his breast, crying out for 
understanding, and for human sympa- 
thy and liking. He gave much to life 
and won much from it; but nothing he 
won was finer than the strong personal 
affection that stirred in so many men’s 
hearts when it was known that his was 
still. There was not one of them all 
that did not deeply echo what he wrote 
at the end of his “Elizabeth”: 

Ah, here we know 

That sorrow vast and vain for ages gone, 
For beauty turned to dust, for voices still 
That waked forgotten love to ecstasy, 
For all the souls we know kin to our own, 
With whom we never can exchange a cry 
Across the gulf that parts us. Give to 

time 
His fill of our dear store; let to his sea 
Go down our treasured earth, and sun, and 

stars, 


Until the all is void, if he but send 


other 


Back to our hearts the hearts of 

days: 
Then will the spaces glow as never yet 
For all their orbéd splendours. 


W. G. BROWN 
Asheville, N. C. 


Correspondence. 





THE POLIPHILUS. 
To THe EpItor or THe NATION: 


Sir: Professor Hart of Cornell Univer 
sity has taken up the question of the Poll- 
philus, (See the Nation, August 26). I 
think I shall add a few lines to the sub- 
ject which may interest, and, I hope, musi 
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interest, the readers or students of the 
art anc literature of the Renaissance. Of 
course, I regret that my copies have been 
sold, not only for the reason of these 
words, but also because at long intervals 
this romantic volume—I romantic 
in the sense of a great personal meaning 
in the book; also romantic, because it is 
one of the most extraordinary book: in 
the practical history of art—has been of 
great practical use to me. 

How much its real influence at its date 
may have been exactly, I have no! means 
of judging. Without an extremely full li- 
brary of Italian books of the period, I 
could not tell in the direction of book in- 
formation. I take it necessarily as grant- 
ed that it must have had a great influence 
when one thinks of the French and Eng- 
lish translations very close to the date, 
and that date the starting point of our 
settling into the formal lines derived from 
authentic or unauthentic old originals. 
Even the few words of Master Geofroy 
Tory imply the enormous importance of 
what Erother Francis Colonna did for the 
art and principles of decoration 

Therefore, I may draw attention to the 
French translation, which is more of an 
imitation than a translation, and whose 
value has been mostly that of the engrav- 
ings, supposed to be “more correct than 
the orfginal’’ and attributed many years 
ago to John Goujon, or else John Cousin 
I do rot know what the present correct 
notion is of their origin, but long ago they 
did not inspire full confidence in me. 

I think the first edition is that of Ker- 
ver, 1546. There is another, 
Zohory, and then another, much change‘ 
by the abominable Béroalde de Verville. 
Certain French indecencies, which cannot 
be exaggerated, have both commended th 
book to collectors, and have turned away 
more scrupulous persons. Of course, as 
your correspondent mentions, there is the 
English translation, “The Strife of Louv: 
which is, as every on 


mean 


also, by 


in a Dreame, 
knows, the translation of the title of t 
Love Book. I have never seen the book 
or its pictures; it is of 1592, I think I 
do not know Mr. Lang’s reproduction, an1 
am sorry for it. I know there have been 
unimportant translations, one from Didot’s 
press, and it seems to me another whic’ 
I used to have; not an early translation, 
a sort of account of the curious book. 

Since my day of fifty years ago we must 
know, more or less, who did the drawings 
for the original Italian book. They were 
once attributed to John Bellini, as was the 
fashion of a certain moment. By this time, 


too, I suppose we must know all about Leon 
Crassus of Verona, who edited it. Your 
learned correspondent, Professor Hart, 


rightly draws attention to the fact that 
the original edition has in the colophon the 
date and place of issue as Treviso, 1467, 
while the last page gives us Venice, the 
month of December, 1499, in the modern 
offices of Aldus, et cetera. Perhaps, also 
by this time that clue has been followed 
up. Italian catalogues of 
hard to find in ordinary New York life, 





‘The 


cover up the history of life when we are 


Nation. 


learning, and I once sympathized in the 
story of another lost book of mine, in 
which the learned librarian, Charles Nodier, 
some seventy or eighty years ago, gave us 
along with the name of Trilby, a manner 
of describing our Poliphilus in an invented 
after 
the date of her lover’s death: she asked 
the famous printer to take charge of his 
memorial of their love It was a pretty 


visit of the Lady Polia to Aldus 


invention, and not so far out of the way as 
might seem. 

I have sometimes amused myself by tell- 
ing the first letters of each chapter of the 
book, which tell the secret. As we all know, 
the official name of the book translated is 
“Poliphilus, the Battle of Love with Sleep 
-Hypnerotomachia—wherein all human 
matters are taught as not being otherwise 
than dreams, and other things reasonably 
worth knowing, the book records (a work 
composed by Francis Columna).” 

I have made a bungle at the translation, 
which is not easy, but which is mild com- 
pared to the text, written in the most ex- 
traordinary Italian, mingled with Greek, 
There 
is nothing but singularity in the book: but 
there is the secret The secret 
is there in the 
As I have 
to me I note the first letters of each 


and even Hebrew and perhaps Arabic 


of course, 
capitals of each chapter 


said, it has been an amusement 


chapter 
They go this way 


First Chapter P 
Second Chapter Oo 
Third Chapter L 
Fourth Chapter I 
Fifth Chapter 
Sixth Chapter M 
ete intil you get “Pol Frater Fran 


iscus Columna Peramavit ‘Brother 


Francis Columna loved Polia to distrac- 


tion.”” That is the life stor 

I have not referred to th French fac- 
similes published in tl twenty-f 
or thirty years Pope! olumes did not 
impress me. I might idd that I used 
the book in the lessor which I gay n 


} 


the years 1892 and 1893 for the Metropol 
tan Museum on the Lazaru Foundation 
The museum wished to close its teachings 
in some manner of attra ng attention I 
taught to give a winner or winners of prize 


chance of foreign travel and study on the 


foundation. The lessons had to be given at 
different places and intervals, the point of 
the teaching being to carry out th pre- 
vious training of each pupil I even had 
one in New Haven, whom I had to visit and 
give lessons to in the open air because hk 
was a “plein airiste.”” Thereupon I was also 
asked to give lectures, which I did, and 
which were published by Macmillan & Co 
under the title of ‘“‘Considerations on Paint 
ing.”’ 

1 last night that there are three 
Poliphilus in Mr. 


I learns 


wonderful copies of 


Pierpont Morgan's library I am offered 
| one for $400 JNO. LA FARGE 
New York, Auguét 31 


research are | 


so that I am writing to a learned scholar | 


in Italy to get him to give me the last 
dates of information. But that is the line 
We know that the Lady Polia was from 
Trevisa, and of the family of the Poll. 
Apart from everything else, the life story 
interests me; it should be impossible to 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 


To THE EpitTor or THE NATiIo 

Str: It seems a little singular that the 
love of natural scenery should be almost 
coeval with the age of modern science. Has 
the fact been generally noticed? And is 





the reason hereafter assigned a sufficient 
explanstion? 

Josselyn, one of the earliest travellers 
Mountains, speaks of 


who saw the White 
their appearance as launting terrible 
Father Hennepin, the first white man who 
saw Ningara Falls, thought the sight “hid- 
eous” and the roar “infernal.”’ John Wool- 
man, called by Henry Crabb Robinsen 
“that beautiful soul’’ whose writings are 
“a perfect gem,"’ makes special mention In 
his Journal of being preserved in safety in 
one of his missionary tours to the lle- 
ghany region, “by the kindness of Him 
whose works in these mountainous deserts 
appeared awful.” Jefferson, in his Notes 
on Virginia, applies the epithet “terrible” 
to the romantic pass of Harper's Ferry 
Washington Irving, in his tales of Rip 
Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, was almost the first to transfer the 
beauties of American scenery, as on the 
Hudsoo and among the Kaatskills, to the 
page In fact, memory does not 


printec 
recall one of the earlier explorers and 
travellers in our country dewn to the time 
{ I resident 
magnificent scenery with admiration. Bar- 
ber’s Historical Collections of Massachu 
setts and Connecticut, published early in 


Wwighi, who speaks of its 


the last century, have many woodcuts of 
villages and buildings, but natural scenery 
is represented on the most limited scale 


and in the rudest manner, and little allu 


sion is made to it in the text 
rhe reason of this perhaps, not far 
to seek it is small wonder if the early 


along the narrow strip of Atlanth 
eaboard saw little to enchant them in the 
stretched 


toward the setting sun, filled with real and 


lark and pathiess wilderness that 


ancied peril with wild beasts and wilder 


and brooded over by everiasting mys- 


vith ts much older clv zation Milton 
pastoral landscay such as 


Horton 


Ss gaz at 


The nodding horror of whose shady brows 


until Wordswortl ca to nterpret its 


and admirers and the Peak yuntry n 
Derbyshire wa regarded in tl eighteenth 
century, that gilded and affected re, much 
in the way Johnson regarded the 
is a rough and forbidding region, fit only 
for savages Gibbon described Caledonia 


‘ 


as a land of gloomy hills and cold aad 


lonely heaths.”” Goldsmith, alive as he w 


Auburn, had a 


to the charms of Sweet 
resentment against “hills and rocks that in 
tercept every prospect.” Scott first invest 
ed the region of Loch Katrine with beauty 
and opened up the heart of the Trosachs +o 
the Sassenach, which had before been drea! 
ed as enchanted land strewn with the wild 
ruins of primeval chaos Cowper, gentie 
bard, writes in 1777 of the beauty of the 
Isle of Thanet, and at Eartham he glows 
at sight of “an inland valley, enclosed by 


magnificent hills, all crowned with wood” 





23-4 


but Cowper's taste was for the pretty 
rather than the sublime, and he never saw 
any but the softer features of England's 
scenery 

In a word, the old Virgilian conception 
of shaggy,” “bristling,” and “horrid” 
woods, and crags, and mountains held its 
ground well until nature ceased to be a 
name for the mysterious and tragical; and 
nen began to see in it something beside an 
object of terror, and to gain some contrvul 
over forces which seemed ready to crush 
and overwhelm them with their vastness 
und their unknown powers. It is signifi- 
cant that the age of modern science and of 
the admiration of the great and sublime in 
nature almost exactly coincide 

DF. L 

Newton Mass September 1 

HANGING A HORSE 
To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 

Sir The following account of the pri- 
vate trial and execution of a horse by com- 
mand of the fantastic Marquis de Brique- 
ville may be of interest In connection with 
the discussion In these pages of the “Trial 
of Animals.” The extract is taken from 


an article entitled “Biographie des Excen- 
triques,” originally published without sig- 
nature In La République du Peuple, de- 
scribed as “Almanach Démocratique, Paris, 
1850," and republished in 
Posthumes” of Baudelaire, Paris, 
du Mercure de France 1908, The 
is evidently one of Baudelaire’s bits 
but here the master's 


chez Prost, 
‘Euvres 
Société 
articl 
of hack work, 
touch Is felt 


First of all let 


even 


us mention the Marquis 
de Briqueville, a very rich person, popu- 
larly deemed crazy and probably slightly 
sO: at least, he did all that was necessary to 
justify the opinion one had of him. One 
day, as he was rushing violently through 
the streets in his brilliant equipage, one 
of his horses fell; the carriage was upset, 
and the marquis received an ugly contusion 


He is brought back to his mansion; he is 
na rage; he wants to dismiss his coach- 
man The latter justifies himself; the acci- 
dent was not caused by any fault of his; 
one of the horses is to blame. “If it is so,” 
iys the marquis the horse must be pun- 
ished; every fault must have its penalty.” 
He orders all his household to appear; 
steward, butler, valets, scullions, groons, 
t is a veritable court of justice They all 
tak their places rhe marquis presides. 
The accused its brought In; he preserves in 
his noble bearing the calmness of inno- 
en The coachman makes the accusation; 
} cretary of the marquis, filling the 
off of lawyer, presents the defence of the 
quadruped He long-winded, heavy, flat 
exactly a f he was pleading before Par 
} juot the Digest he spits 
oncludes by requesting that his 
client hould t returned to the stable 
w hve f orna nt he is The case is 
heard rh ur K his opinion first 
} ! i ition as proved; he 
' ‘ death All his 

valet I ) like him; the whole 
t i to tl a joke they were 
i irqu had ai seaffold 
er ! ! ! } addressed to the 
! t ! ' prol . i ourne nh wh h ie 

ad f ! ” of his rim 

" il ] la the infor 
t Ly the n rument 
of mrtug ha firm eve No affectation 

of ura no d onder 

\ ‘ " irqu had finished. a 
er } v¥. with dexterity. a rope around 
t) ! k of the patient, and a few seconds 
later the poor animal was suaepended in the 


was pulling his feet down 
shoulders; the 
daily ex 

The at- 


oachman 
was stamping on his 


rrect 


air, the « 
a alet 

hanging was as 
hibited in the equare of the Gréve, 


as those 


tendants were stupefied, with astonishment 
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To those who care for Baudelaire, the 
“CEuvres Posthumes” is a little treasure- 
house, filled with bits of broken beauty, 
tender tribute, acid and illuminating com- 
ment, and penetrating humor. W. E. 


Washington, D. C., August 31. 


ANCESTORS. 


To THE EprTrorR or THE NATION: 


Str: The love of ancestors is said to be 
a peculiarly characteristic trait of the Chi- 
nese, but the question has been forced 
upon me whether the determination to have 
ancestors at any cost was not possibly be- 
coming an American characteristic. Indeed, 
its rising tide has come so ominously near 
to me personally that I am forced to seek 
for protection. Since 1906, when my public 
relation to a memorial to James Wilson, the 
signer and constitutionalist, made it natur- 
al, and especially since I have been pre- 
paring his “Life and Works,” I have been 
besieged by those who have varying de- 
grees of this ominous characteristic. Some 
modestly wish to know whether they are 
descendants of the signer—a stage of pro- 
gress that is not necessarily dangerous, 
and yet I would advise no one to dally 
even in that apparently harmless state. I 
am justified in this advice by the acute 
forms which have come under my own ob- 
servation. In one instance a party was 
so determined to have James Wilson for 
an ancestor that appeal was made to sev- 
eral eminent Philadelphians and even to the 
Governor to prevent the loss of so distin- 
guished an acquisition in ancestry! It was 
moment that the will of this an- 
cestor, “James Wilson,” did not tally in 
dates, children. or most other features— 
one would not be defrauded of an ancestor 
in silence! Another took no chances of 
such a wicked conspiracy, but just held 
on to the said ancestor and became a mem- 
ber of a national society on that basis. 
Another gravely had an eminent bishop 
write to me for a similar purpose, reason-: 
ing that a bishop’s endorsement was a title 
deed to the “ancestor.” I suppose I have 
been appealed to in these unfortunate cases 
on an average of about twenty-five times 
a year during the period mentioned. And 
one can imagine how heart-breaking it be- 


of no 


comes when to each questioner one must 
reiterate: 7 am sorry to say that 
James Wilson had but one child 
who married, and but one grand- 
child of that union, and she died 


unmarried, while, it need hardly be added, 
all have away years 
ago.” A letter of Wilson's oldest son, the 
Rey. Dr. Bird Wilson, who survived all the 
reat of Wilson's family excepting the grand- 

mention 4d the case. It 
seen at the Historical Society of 
and the facts have been gen- 


descendants passed 


daughter states 
can be 


Pennsylvania 


erally so well known by those who have 
been familiar with Wilson material that 
these claims have always been amusing— 
except to the one to whose lot it has 


fallen to write the above sad reiteration. 
1 do not wish to assert that the determina- 
tlon to have ancestors at any cost is a 
national characteristic—not yet 

BURTON ALVA KONKLE 


Swarthmore, Pa., September 6 
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Notes. 








It is interesting to hear that John Lane 
Company will bring out an edition of Dr. 
Johnson's Pcems, with an introduction by 
William Watson. Mr. Lane has also the 
manuscript of a new volume of poems by 
Mr. Watson, to appear early this autumn. 

From A, Wessels we are to have a life 
of Corot by Everard Meynell. 


Harper & Bros. announce that a new 
book by Sir Gilbert Parker will come 
from their press early this autumn. The 


title of the novel is not yet given. 

Sturgis & Walton will soon have ready 
“The Great Wall of China,” by Dr. William 
Edgar Geil. The author is the first for- 
eigner who has traversed the entire seven- 


teen hundred miles of this wall, and his 
account of the journey ought to be in- 
teresting. 


For travellers and others the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press has issued a happy little an- 
thology of verse under the title of “The 
Englishman in Italy.” It includes not only 
poems about Italy, but the work of men 
who have loved the land. Thus space is 
made for such a poem as “Adonais,” as 
much for the reason of Shelley’s residence 


in Italy as because Keats was buried in 
Rome. 
Three new volumes in E. P. Dutton & 


Co.'s “World’s Story Tellers” bring us the 
work of Balzac, Chateaubriand, and The 
Essayists (i. e., Overbury, Earle, Steele, 
Addison, Johnson, etc.). The editor, Ar- 
thur Ransome, furnishes introductions to 
these, as to the earlier volumes. 


The Rev. P. W. Browne’s “Where the Fish- 
ers Go: the Story of Labrador” (Cochrane 
Publishing Co.) may be described as an 
historical guide-book to Labrador with a 
personal note imparted by the fact that the 
euthor, in the course of his ministerial mis- 
sion, was able to visit nearly all the settle- 
ments of the forbidding coast. These are 
well described: the historical notes are suf- 
ficiently detailed, and there are full chap- 
ters on the flora and fauna, the aborigines, 
trade statistics, and directions for sports- 
men and tourists. In fact, it would be dif- 
ficult to discover a single volume in which 
so much information is contained, and for 
this reason the book may be heartily re- 
commended to travellers to the northlands. 
Mr. Browne, while straightforward and 
clear, makes no pretence to fine writing, 
and we can therefore the more easily for- 
give him the many slips which the book 
contains, such as laurus for larus (gull), 
the reference to Kipling’s “muddled oafs” 
('), and the lack of consistency in spelling 
the names of places, tribes, etc. The vol- 
ume is poorly printed, and copiously, though 
badly, illustrated. 

Prof, Paul S. Reinsch’s “Readings on 
American Federal Government” (Ginn & 
Co.) is an interesting attempt to adapt the 
s urce method to the study of an important 
department of political science. The ma- 
terial, drawn chiefly from the much-abused 
Congressional Record and frem_ depart- 
mental or official reports, has been chosen 
with admirable skill and covers a wide 
range, hardly any topic of present-day im- 
portance in the practical working of the 
Federal system being unrepresented. As 
compared with history or economics, the 








difficulty of selection is peculiarly great, for 
the reason that, in matters of government 
and administration, change is often quite as 
important an element as accomplished fact, 
and discussions and events significant to- 
day are likely to seem of less moment five 
years from now. It may be doubted whe- 
ther, for example, such illustrative extracts 
as President Roosevelt’s summary of the 
work of the Department of Agriculture, in 
his annual message of 1904, or the reports 
of the Bureau of Corporations for 1904 and 
1906, will continue very long to be the typi- 
cal illustrations of the development of Fed- 
eral power that they admittedly are now. 
For the present, however, the serviceable- 
ness of Professor Reinsch’s bcok to the 
teacher and student, whatever the range of 
library facilities at command, can hardly be 
over-estimated, and we are glad to give the 
work hearty commendation, 

The title of William F. Gephart’s book, 
“Transportation and Industrial Develop- 
ment in the Middle West” (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), would have been more ac- 
curately descriptive if the State of Ohio 
bad been used to indicate the geograph- 
ical limits of the study. To be sure, in 
the eighteenth century and for a time in 
the nineteenth, Ohio was almost all the 
West there was, middle or otherwise, but, 
inasmuch as the history is traced far 
enough into modern times to include the 
interurban railway, the title is likely to 
be misleading. For attention is almost 
wholly given to this State, and wherever 
the discussion reaches beyond its limits, 
it invariably has its basis in this one 
locality. The book is an interesting and 
careful investigation, more exhaustive than 
has been published heretofore of the 
evolution of industry in the State of Ohio 
and of the close relationship between this 
development and the progress of trans- 
portation. The unique position of Ohio 
in the growth of the West is attractively 
presented. First came the pioneer, who, 
after struggling to reach the headwaters of 
the Ohio, constructed his varied craft and 
quickly buried himself in the heart of the 
continent. With the coming of the steam- 
boat, river navigation took on a commer- 
cial aspect, and southern Ohio became a 
region of industria) activity. The open- 
ine of the Erie Canal made close union 
with the lakes desirable, and canals were 
dug north and south across the State. 
Then came the railways, diverted south- 
ward by the lakes and northward by the 
mountains, finding here their most ad- 
vantageous gateway to the West they were 
seeking. Finally, Ohio, not content with 
these facilities, has developed, as have 
few other sections of the world, the in- 
terurban railway, and is now leading the 


movement for the restoration of the 
waterways. The volume contains several 
he!pful maps. 

Prof. C. H. Grandwent of Harvard has 


published in Heath's Modern Language Se- 
ries the first volume, the “Inferno,” of the 
first annotated edition of the “Divine Com- 
edy” in the Italian text ever undertaken in 
America (D. C. Heath & Co.). He states 
that his intention is to reach “the general 
literary public,” but that he has also 
adapted his book “to academic use,” 
and we cannot but hope, not only 
that reading of Dante will be en- 
couraged in literary clubs and cultured 
circles generally, but that the study of 
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Italian in our colleges will be stimulated 
and somewhat systematized and extended 
A good text-book must make for the latter 
end, and a good text-book this volume ought 
to prove. The text is based, but by no means 


slavishly, upon the latest edition of tae 
“Oxford Dante,” and the annotation, while 
abundant, is discreet in its avoidance of 


encumbering erudition Professor Grand- 
gent has aimed to enable readers and stu- 
dents to dispense, for the comprehension of 
the poem, with every other book “save their 
dictionary.” This doubtless their 
Italian dictionary, but there are numerous 
untranslated Latin which may 
puzzle some aspiring souls, while the 
other hand, many 
student from a visit to a classical diction- 
ary. On the whole, think it would be 
difficult to improve the annotations 
with respect either to their omissions or to 
their inclusions; and in their succinctness 
and, so far as our tests go, their accuracy, 
they are models of what notes should be. It 
should also be added that they furnish a 
large amount of carefully selected biblio- 
graphical information calculated to stimu 
late both reading and research. Perhaps, 
however, the notes yield in merit the 
introductions prefixed to the cantos. These 
furnish comment, explanation, and discus- 
sion of special difficulties and the 
learning and the balanced judgment of the 
editor to the best advantage. The general 
introduction gives a life of Dante and dis- 
cusses his character and works in a sound 


means 


quotations 
on 
a note will save a lazy 
we 


upon 


to 


show 


and catholic fashion. 

Charles Roessler discovered in 1901, in 
the vaults of Saint-Denis, a slab bearihg 
an effigy of the famous armor dedicated 
“A monseigneur Sainct-Denis” by Jeanne 
d’Are after the assault on Paris. He con 
fesses that for some years he did not re- 
alize that it was inéddit In publishing it 


Wil- 
takes oc- 


(“Jeanne d’Arc, Heroine and Healer,” 
liams and Norgate, London) he 


casion to review the maid's career from the 
orthodox point of view, and to present a 
rather uncritical version of the most sig- 
nificant passages from the trial. Although 


the book bears the date of 
must suppose that it was written some years 
earlier, or that the has 
a life of singular retirement. He presents 
the touching spectacle of a child-picking 
daisies on a battlefield as he culls his fa- 
passages, unaware that he is be 
tween the terrific batteries of M. France 
and Mr. Andrew Lang. The publishers’ ad- 
vertisement describes M. Roessler as ‘‘one 
of the last universal 
should seem that a universal archwologist 
could not be too particular, yet his sweep 
has failed acquaint him the 
genius of Edward Gibbon. We can imagine 
the demure joy with which that 
would learn that M. Roessler, in support of 
the statement that for centuries the Chris- 
tian church healed the sick and raised the 
dead, cites in good faith the famous sen- 
tence: 

But the miraculous cure of diseases of 
the most inveterate or even preternatural 
kind can no longer occasion any surprise 
when we recollect that in the days of 


Irenzus, about the end of the second cen- 
tury, the resurrection of the dead was very 


1909, the reader 


else author lived 


vorite 


archwologists.”’ It 


to with sly 


historian 


far from being esteemed an tncommon 
event. 
Nobody better fitted for the task of 


translating Casar’s “Commentaries on the 
Gallic War” ‘The Macmillan Co.) coyld 
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His 
and 


T. Rice Holmes 
years ago, 


be named than Dr 
version was begun some 
postponed until he had completed the in- 


vestigations, since presented, to the de- 
light of the scholarly world, in his “Ca- 
sar’s Conquest of Gaul” and Ancient 


Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cwsar 
The work therefore, is more 
than a translation; it is a summary of 
elaborate research. Footnotes are added 
where the text in mat- 
ters historical and military, or manu- 
script readings require discussion Dr 
Holmes speaks of the occasional careless- 
and believes that 


before us, 


needs elucidation 


the 


ness of Cmsar's style, 

he did not revise his histories. The re- 
mark needs qualification in the light of 
Dernoschek’s studies, which show that 
while the “Civil Wars” and Book vii of 
the “Gallic Wars” were not revised, Books 


i-vi of the latter work were subjected to 
thorough reéditing on the basis of certain 
grammatical theories that Casar held. But 
whether Casar’s carelessness be intention- 
al or not, carelessness is not intentionally 
reproduced in Dr. Holmes’s version. It is 
clear and straightforward, with no en- 
deavor for effect of any kind, and with 
none of the vulgarity of an up-to-date 
phrasing. It has not that imperial quality 
which gives the prose of Julius Caesar dis- 
tinction, and it misses the slightly satiric 
flavor which appears now and then, as in 
the description of the Gallic hosts and 
their numerous commanders-in-chief be- 
fore Alesia (vii, 76). 


But not to speak of unattainable goals, 
Dr. Holmes’s work is which the 
general reader profitably turn and 
which every teacher of Cwsar should study 
with preface, Dr. Holmes 
urges of Cesar's Com- 


one to 


may 
care In is 


the prescription 


mentaries in the entrance examinations 
for the English military institutions at 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, rightly thinking 
it better for students at these places to 
know a few great authors well than to 
cull from a handbook information about 
Latin literature at large The remark 
might be pondered by those American 
teachers who would “diversify” the high- 
school programme of the second year by 


miscellaneous substitutes for the dull pages 
Nothing can be made interest- 
and to one who sees 

publications of Dr 
Holmes may be recommended. The present 
book gives perhaps readiest to 
the results reached in his previous works 


of Cwmsar. 
ing if Cwsar 
not the 


is not, 
why, various 


the clue 


It is equipped with an index of proper 
names and important military and politi- 
cal topics. 

Anyone who has given twenty minutes 
to travelling by the elevated railway over 
the short distance between Friedrich 


Strasse, Berlin, and the suburb Charlotten- 
burg, or has bumped along parallel to the 
peasant and his drove of cattle in one of 
the boasted Schnellziige in Germany—all 
apologies to the two or three really fast 
trains in the Fatherland!—will see the 
need of some radical reorganization of the 
whole railway system such as August 
Scher! suggests in “Ein neues Schnellbahn- 
system,” a richly-illustrated portfolio just 
issued by the author at Berlin. Scherl, 
who is known for his great publishing en- 
terprises and activity in reorganization of 
public undertakings in Germany, comes out 
unreservedly for a single-track railway, not 





of the type here and there already intro- 
duced in Europe—such as the famous 
Schwebebahn—but one placed on _ solid 


banks of masoary throughout the land, and 
elevated far above the houses in the cities, 
the highest possible speed may be 
attained, and the largest number of peo- 
ple and districts served. There, with trains 
balanced automatically by appliances 
within the cars themselves, Scher! looks for 
kilometres, or 140 
and all compatible with 
absolute and the greatest comfort. 
He would have a central station in Ber- 
lin, and would leadthe various lines of rail- 
out like spokes radiating from a hub, 
Austria, 


where 


a speed of quite 2060 


miles an hour, 


safety 


way 
extending the branches clear into 
Switzerland, and across the Rhine, so that 
Bremen, Cassel, Prague, Breslau might be 
reached in Innsbruck in 
about four, Flushing in about six, and Gen- 
Scherl believes in the 
importance in social life of inter- 
communication, and holds quick travelling 
to be, after all, the cheapest; and in his ef- 
forts to provide for all possible conditions 
from a somewhat humored 
indebtedness for many 
American railways. Passing by 
the main feature of the new system—the 
single rail, which Scherl admits will re- 
quire some new engineering—the points of 
the centralizing of the 
the facility of junction 
and another, and the 
disturbing 
experience of the city 
deal of cleverness is 
distribution of the 
within the cars and 
the offices of administration, 
volume numerous 
calculated to laity as 
the that 
Scherl, at one stroke, has thrown down the 
gauntlet to all the theorists of the old anu 
a flood of 
heavy and threatening brochures from op- 


about two hours, 


eva an hour later 


quick 


and demands 


public, betrays his 


ideas to 


superiority are 


lines and stations, 
railway 


and 


between one 
dust 
from the 
A good 
in the economic 


removal of noise, as 
factors, 
resident. 
shown 
space for 
the 


et and 


, 


passengers 
stations, 
the contains 
instruct the 


engineer Now 


plates 


well as assist 


“scientifically educated” school, 
posing Germans may be expected in return. 
The ultimate will probably be some 
increase of speed in railway travel in Ger- 
many. 


result 


A noteworthy publication in numismatic 


literature is the recent work of Ferdinand 
Friedensburg, entitled “Die Mtinze in der 
Kulturgeschichte (Berlin: Weldmann) 


This book does not offer any new coins or 


new interpretations of inscriptions; but 
takes the rich data already on hand and 
shows the importance of coins as expres- 
sions of culture and civilization, business 


and commerce, religion and thought 


stu- 
particular 


number of 
the 
‘portation will welcome 


The rapidly increasing 


dents and investigators in 


field of water trat 


the second volume in a series of technical 
economic monographs, edited by Dr. Lud 
wig Sinzheimer, lecturer in political econ 
omy in the University of Munich, The au 
thor is Hermann Justus Haarmann, who, 


in “Die édkonomische Bedeutung der Tech 
nik in der Seeschiffahrt” (Leipzig: Werner 
Klinkhardt), discusses both the direct and 
indirect effects of the progress of technical 
knowledge the development of water 
transportation After considering the re- 
cent history of the development of vessels 
withrespectto such matters as the increase 
of their carrying capacity, safety, and 


upon 


speed, he gives particular attention to their 
equipment and to the changing function of 
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the officers and crew due to modern meth- 
ods and conditions. The series will include 
studies In a variety of subjects, particu- 
larly of such industries as milling, sugar, 
glass, brick, chemical, and others of in- 
terest to students of economics and the 
general public as well. 


“Gl'Italiani negli Stati Uniti del Nord” 
(Milan: Libreria Editrice Milanese), by Dr. 
Giovanni Preziosi, ought to be widely read 
wherever Americans concerned in the 
question of immigration. For various rea- 
sons, the rapid influx of the Italians dur- 
ing the last decade has forced this ques- 
tion to the front. The Italians are not, 
by any means, the lowest or the most un- 
desirable of the foreigners who have been 
coming in: they were simply the first who 
came in great numbers and showed slight 
or no capacity for citizenship. Their lan- 
guage, their illiteracy, their racial tradi- 
tions have proved thus far too stubborn. 
Through them, we have had thrust upon 
us the problem: Shall the United States 
of the future harbor various foreign ele- 
ments, which have not been and cannot 
be assimilated? If it shall, what hope is 
there for American patriotism, and the per- 
petuation of American principles? Now it 
is because Dr. Preziosi shows us clearly 
just what sort of material the Italian im- 
migrants offer, that his book is so in- 
teresting. He has thoroughly studied the 
Italian colonies over here. He writes with- 
out prejudice. He puts his material clear- 
ly, and is familiar with the literature on 
the subject in both English and Italian. He 
deplores the evil reputation of his coun- 
trymen, and proves by statistics how lit- 
tle it is deserved. In New York city, for 
instance, in 1904, the Irish, with a smaller 
population than the Italian, had 1,564 of 
their number in the Blackwell's Island 
almshouse to only sixteen Italians. In 1902. 
7,281 Irish were arrested in New York for 
drunkenness, and only 513 Italians; and so 
of other crimes. Dr. Preziosi admits frank- 
ly the too free use of the dagger by his 
countrymen among themselves, but he 
scouts the idea that there is a large crimi- 
nal organization like the Black Hand. Its 
supposed intimidations and violence, he at- 
tributes to unorganized criminals, who have 
discovered the money value of pretending 
to belong to the mysterious society. 

But it is the normal life and labor of 
the Italian immigrants that Dr. Preziosi’s 
deals with most amply. Their in- 
dustry, their sobriety, their thrift, their 
patience and long-suffering under «cruel 
hardships, he paints without exaggeration. 
He describes the many ways by which 
they are exploited: the function of the 
banchista and padrone; the utterly inade- 
quate efforts of the few humane persons in 
each centre to relieve or protect the vic- 
tims. Massachusetts was the first State 
to pass a law, adequately regulating the 
exploiters, and it is evident that every 
State, in which great numbers of Italians 
congregate must, for self-interest, take 
steps in their behalf. We entirely con- 
cur In Dr. Preziosi’s conclusions that the 
paramount remedy is education. If the im- 
migrants had a proper public school train- 
ing in Italy, they would either not leave 
home, or they weuld find it as easy as the 
Germans and Scandinavians have found it 
on coming here to make a comfortable liv- 
ing. Once in the United States, they should 


are 


report 
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fit themselves as rapidly as possible—by 
learning English and by adopting our ways 
and political ideals—for American citizen- 
ship; because until they can read and write, 
they must remain at an economic level 
hardly above serfdom. Dr. Preziosi’s book 
ought to be translated. 


From Turin comes the report of the death, 
in his eighty-ninth year, of Carutti di 
Cantogno, an historian and member of the 
Accademia dei Lincei. 


Dr. Adolf Kamphausen, 
Protestant theology at the University of 
Bonn, has died at the age of eighty. He 
was fcr a time secretary to Bunsen, at 
Heidelberg, and after Bunsen’s death, com- 
pleted his “Vollstandiges Bibelwerk fiir die 
Gemeinden,” with the assistance of 
Holtzhausen. He has also to his own 
credit a considerable list of books on the 
Old Testament and other religious topics. 


protessor of 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 


The Methods of Tazation, Compared 
with the Established Principles of 
Justice. By David MacGregor Means. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 
net. 


“No one is satisfied,” as Mr. Means 
remarks, “with the practical methods 
employed in assessing and collecting 
taxes”; but “there is little agreement 
concerning the reform of these prac- 
tices,” and we seem to be about as far 
removed from such agreement as people 
were a generation ago, when serious dis- 
cussion of the subject began in the Unit- 
ed States. A necessary preliminary to 
comprehensive reform is, undoubtedly, 
agreement upon underlying principles, 
and the present volume should con- 
tribute not a little to chis end. If open 
to criticism at certain points, it is tunda- 
mentally sound at otters; and is writ- 
ten in a clear and cogent style that must 
command admiration even where it does 
not carry instant or even ultimate con- 
viction. 

By “methods” of taxation, our author 
means principles of procedure, and his 
purpose is to compare the principles un- 
derlying present practices with the prin- 
ciples of social justice, in order to de- 
termine what taxes are just and there- 
fore fit to be employed in an enligaten- 
ed state. Of methods of taxation, he 
finds, there are three: the proportion- 
ate, according to which taxes “should 
be contrived with the purpose of taking 
from every subject the same proportion- 
ate part of his wealth”; the progressive, 
cr “socialistic,” by which “a part of 
the possessions of those who have great- 
er wealth should be taken from them, 
and given to, or applied to the use of, 
those who have less”; and the econom- 
ic, or fiscal, which aims “to procure 
the revenue of the Government with the 
least possible diminution of the revenue 
of its subjects.” Before considering 
these, Mr. Means formulates the princi- 
ples of social justice by which they are 
to be tested. Since every tax involves 








some interference with property r:ghts, 
this part of the inquiry necessarily 
concerns the institution of private prop- 
erty. 

The occupancy theory of property he 
finds obviously unsatisfactory, and the 
labor theory is valid only for such an 
amount of property as is necessary to 
support life. Rights in property obtain- 
ed by transfer must be recognized be- 
cause of the evils that would follow un- 
certainty about titles. The institution 
of property, as we find it, is generally 
approved since it has conduced to pro- 
gress and secured sufficient diffusion of 
wealth and comfort to give the average 
man a stake in its preservation. Prop- 
erty rights, however, are not absolute; 
in a progressive society they are sub- 
ject to modification; and discontent with 
extreme inequalities of wealth leads to 
approval of certain changes. In a 
progressive society, therefore, ‘‘con- 
flict between vested rights and the re- 
quirements of changed conditions is 
inevitable,” the outcome being a “se- 
ries of compromises between the forces 
of conservatism and progress.” In taxa- 
tion, then, as in other branches of legis- 
lation, we must give due consideration 
to the “reasonable expectations” of prop- 
erty owners, but without recognizing ab- 
solute rights of ownership. So-called 
“unearned property,” whether acquired 
by prescription, inheritance, gift, or oth- 
erwise, is the form most likely to un- 
dergo modification; and “it does not 
seem to admit of question that most 
men think that a more equal distribu- 
tion than now prevails would better ac 
cord with justice.” 

Admitting, however, that the present 
distribution of wealth is not ideal, it is 
not to be assumed forthwith that a bet- 
ter distribution can be produced by 
means of taxes. The proportionate meth- 
od, even if capable of strict enforce- 
ment, would leave men relatively where 
they are to-day; and it is clear that if 
a redistribution is to be effected, resort 
must be had to the progressive method. 
To apply either the proportionate or the 
progressive methods requires “that the 
government should ascertain the amount 
of the wealth, or of the revenue, of ev- 
ery subject.” The practicability of such 
a procedure is not to be assumed, but 
must be determined from experience. 

Disclosure by property owners and in- 
quisition by public officers are the two 
methods by which the amount of each 
citizen’s wealth must be ascertained, 
and in taxing property or incomes. gov- 
ernments have applied both methods 
and in as many forms as human ingenu- 
ity can suggest. From the history of 
the general property tax in the United 
States and the income tax in Great 
Britain, Mr. Means draws ample evi- 
dence of the difficulties attending either 
method; but the story is so familiar 
to American readers that it need not be 
considered here. The abuses arising 
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under the general property tax have 
long been notorious, and the British in- 
come tax has always had its critics. Our 
author's conclusion is that, human na- 
ture remaining what it ‘s, the attempt 
to levy either a proportionate or a pro 
gressive tax upon all property or in- 
come will always fail to attain justice 
between citizens, however the require- 
ments of justice may be defined. He 
calls attention, also, to the furthe: fact 
that so long as part of the public reve 
nue fs derived from taxes on consump- 
tion, the total contribution of each cit- 
izen can have no assignable relation to 
the amount of his property or income. 

Taxes on consumption have sometimes 
been defended as just, on the ground 
that outgo is proportionate to income, 
and that by taxing the govern- 
ments may tax proportionately the oth- 
er, particularly, if care is taken to ex- 
empt absolutely articles of 
consumption. But 
which such views 
easily shown to be fallacious, and Mr. 
Means concludes that, while indirect 
taxes may be indispensable, “they can 
never be maintained to be just.” Habi- 
tation taxes, which are merely taxes 
on one form of expenditure, receive a 
more favorable judgment: and our au- 
thor concludes that, “with proper grad- 
uation and exemptions,” a habitation tax 
“would seem more than any other to af.- 
ford that equality of opportunity which 
justice is thought to demand.” It “fur- 
nishes revenue to the government, it 
obtains much of it from the profusion 
of the extravagant, and at the same 
time enables tho parsimony of the frug- 
al to accumulate the wealth on which 
the prosperity of the society depends.” 
Inheritance taxes are somewhat severe 
ly criticised by Mr. Means, who, in 
addition to the usual criticisms, suggests 
that the high rates now in favor may 
lead to evasion. He concedes, however, 
that “the death tax does not occasion 
the outrageous injustice of the general 
property tax,” and that, “if it couid be 
substituted for the latter, and graduat- 
ed as the theory on which it rests re- 
quires, justice would be more nearly at- 
tained than at present.” 

Even if it were possible to ascertain 
the aggregate possessions or incomes of 
all citizens and then tax them at either 
proportional or progressive rates, the in- 
tention of the lawmakers would be frus- 
trated by the process of tax shifting 
Mr. Means holds in general to the dif- 
fusion theory of incidence. Taxes on 
property or income differ from taxes on 
production or transfers chiefly in that 
they are collected at regular times and 
at determinate rates He recognizes, 
however, that this theory assumes “not 
only freedom of competition, but alse an 
unlimited supply of materials at a con- 
stant price.” This leads him to recog- 
nize important exceptions to his general 
principle that taxes tend to be diffused 


one, 


necessary 
the arguments by 


are supported are 
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throughout the community. The first ex- 
ception is a tax on ground rent, which 
falls upon the 
is a tax on the net receipts of a mo 
nopoly. In the ultimate 
outcome is that “nearly all the charges 
levied on personal property and on trade 
fall eventually on land, and with enor- 
mously increased weight.” Even the pro- 
gressive inheritance and income taxes 
of recent times probably tend to check 
accumulation, raise the rate of interest, 
and so defeat the avowed object with 
which they are levied—the equalization 
of fortunes. 

The proportionate and progressive 
methods of taxation being seen to be im- 
practicable and utterly illusory, there re- 
mains only the economic method. Since 
it is useless to attempt to distribute the 
of government “with any ap- 
prox'mation to justice,” as definec by 
advocates of the proportional or pro 
gressive methods, the thing that 
can be done is to “procure the revenue 
of the Government with the least pos- 
sible diminution of the revenue of its 
subjects.” From this point of view, gen- 
eral and income taxes are to 
be rejected; and most indirect taxes 
are highly obnoxious on account of their 
tendency to hamper industry or com- 
merce and because their cost of collec- 
Inheritance taxes are 


landlord; and another 


his opinion, 


charges 


only 


property 


tion is excessive 
better than taxes on 
come, but hardly meet the requirements 
of an economic system. Taxes on real 
property, proportional to the rental val- 
ue, “comply very perfectly” with these 
requirements; a habitation tax, if prop- 
erly graduated, is also satisfactory. Fur- 
ther than this “the deponent saith not,” 
and we are left with the conclusion that, 
while it may be necessary to make many 
compromises with popular ignorance or 
prejudice, only taxes on real estate and 
the so-called habitation tax square with 
the economic method of raising public 


property or in- 


revenue. 
to follow Mr. 
discussion of 
from the 


It would be interesting 
Means into the detailed 
different forms of taxation 
standpoint of the economic method, but 
that left to the reader. His 
analyses and classifications often 
out of the ordinary run, and are ‘nter- 
esting even when they do not seem to 
improve on the usuaf methods of at- 
tacking the problems. The chapter on 
the “Cost of Collecting Taxes” is par- 
ticularly valuable, and perhaps the best 
in the book. He should not have con- 
demned income taxes yo absolutely with- 
out making a careful study of the tax 
systems of the German States, and his 
proposal for a single direct Federal tax 
apportioned among the States of our 
Union in proportion to the aggregate 
local revenues or expenditures is highly 
fanciful. His discussion of discriminat- 
ing taxes on corporations is valuable, 
but he is certainly mistaken when he 


must be 
are 
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says that railways in opposing rate Jaws 
have always opposed particular rates 
and not the principle of regulation (p. 
300). Study of the license taxes cf va- 
rious States would have led to a modi- 
fication of the statement that the at- 
tempt to graduate liquor licenses has 
not been made in this country (p. 255). 
In his criticism of particular taxes, he 
has sometimes forgotten his own princi- 
ple that “some inequality is insepara- 
ble from human life and from all taxa- 
tion,” upon which he has finally to fall 
back in his defence of the habitation 
tax (p. 271). But when these and other 
criticisms have been made, it must be 
recognized that Mr. Means has produced 
a stimulating, incisive, and valuable 
book. 


CURRENT FICTION. 
Anthony Cuthbert. By Richard Bagot. 
New York: Brentano's. 


The matter of “Frank Danby” and 
the manner of the late Marion Craw- 


ford—so may be suggested roughly the 
quality of “Anthony Cuthbert.” That 
is to say, it is a modern story of sex, 


told in a way at once simple and pro- 
lix. It makes no appeal to prurience, 
but it prides itself upon calling a spade 
a spade. Unfortunately, it is disagree- 
able without being impressive. Its chief 
episode, or situation, is by no means 
impossible, and the episodes which lead 
up to it are arranged with a good deal 
of ingenuity. But the whole thing 
strikes us rather as a clever study in 
an unpleasant type of fiction than as a 
wholesome and complete piece of art. 
It is a penalty of our story-madness 
that few novelists can afford to wait 
for a right inspiration; clever work- 
manship is all we demand of them. “An- 
thony Cuthbert” is distinctly below Mr. 


Bagot's previous performances. He has 
conceived an appalling thing; but his 
conception has appealed to him as strik- 
ing possibility rather than overwhelm- 
Ing fact. He has fancied in it material 
for a narrative of the generous propor- 
tions still favored in England, and 
he has written such a novel, or what 
looks on the surface like such a novel. 
In reality, as he actually feels it, the 
theme is material for a conte; a French- 
man would have got the effect of pathet- 


ic irony with a tenth or a twentieth as 
many words. Tragic trony, an effect so 
sombre and profound as to justify his 
scale, Mr. Bagot certainly does not 
achieve 

The plot ‘as the International (or, as 
it is usually called, cosmopolitan) ele- 
ment, which Is just now, whether or not 
as a sign of our advance tn civilization, 
so highly approved. Pngland and Italy 
—Northumberland and Florence—sup- 
ply the chief scenes with a euffictently 
abrupt contrast. Anthony Cuthbert fs 
rich, 


a widower beyond middie age, 








well-born, and childless. He has lived 
much abroad, and some years before the 
action of the present’story begins, has 
wished to marry a Roman giri of noble 
family. A disgraceful intrigue prevents 
his success, and involves the girl in a 
shameful marriage, from which she vir- 
tually, though not legally, withdraws. 
Cuthbert has given up hope of winning 
her, and proposes to make a nephew 
his heir. Fate throws the nephew and 
the woman together in a brief moment 
of love-madness, neither being aware of 
the other’s relation to Cuthbert. You 
see the rest: the brutal husband dies, 
the lady marries Cuthbert; the horror 
of the situation is brought home too 
late to “the guilty pair,”” who have not 
hitherto regarded themselves as guilty. 
The deaths of the nephew and the wife 
make easier Cuthbert’s subsequent mag- 
nanimity, which remains, after all, a 
trifle unreal, a little too much like com- 
plaisance. 


Sword. By Ru- 
A. C. Me- 


the 
Chicago. 


The Woman and 
pert Lorraine. 
Clurg & Co. 
This typical example of the swash- 

buckling school might have passed un- 

noticed a few years ago, but looms with 
some distinctness during the present 
vogue of introspective modernity. “Have 

at thee, caitiff!” will always touch a 

responsive chord in the more youthful 

register of one’s emotional it.strument, 
unless the chord be worn out by in- 
cessant thrumming. Mr. Lorraine has 
chosen his time well, but has some- 
what rashly endeavoured to compress 
into one volume the bloody and vio- 
lent deeds of a shelf-full; the pages 
reek crimson from the heroine’s initial 
meeting with the hero, when she be- 
gins the bloodshed by biting him. After 
this, abduction, hair-breadth escape, and 
general carnage are the order of the 
day; subsidiary villains and such im- 
pedimenta are slaughtered right and 
left, and the book ends in a ruined tow- 
er, with a spectacular set-piece of gore, 
furnished mainly by the arch-villain, 
and a wedding at which the bride is 
most appropriately crowned with ban- 
dages, instead of the more .conventional 
veil. The story as a whole, like so many 
of its school, is read with interest, and 

—perhaps ungratefully—ridiculed in the 

cold light of later judgment. 


The Runaway Place. By Walter P. EHat- 
on and Elsie M. Underhill. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The authors call this farrago of senti- 
ment, nonsense, and city-weariness a 
“May Idy! of Manhattan.” The runaway 
place is Central Park, New York city. 
The runaways are a young man with 
literary longings, out of work, and an 
ambiguous young woman on her vaea- 
tion, who responds from. a summer- 
nouse to his whistled air from Mozart. 





Feeling out of tune with the elevated, 
troubled by certain nostalgic remin- 
iscences of fields of daisies, and beliey- 
ing that only children can be romantic 
in the metropolis, they contract to be 
ten years old for the time being. Though 
they indulge deeply enough in peanuts, 
donkeys, and swan-boats, it cannot be 
said that they sustain their parts with 
a very childlike grace or spentaneity. 
What is meant for fun verges on silli- 
ness; what is meant for romance verges 
on “softness.”” There is a manifest at- 
tempt in various passages to suggest the 
whimsical melancholy of Heine; but his 
fine-edged wit is wholly wanting, and 
the suggestion is rather of the melan- 
choly whimsicality of the humorous 
weekly, not to say the Sunday supple- 
ment. Perhaps the most amusing thing 
in the book is an interpolated story 
based on a difference of opinion between 
New Englanders and Manhattanese on 
the subject of doughnuts and crullers. 
The most serious thing is something 
called a causerie on “How to Be Happy 
hough in New York.” Neither of the 
authors apparently has solved the prob- 
lem. For beneath this self-conscious, 
over-literary, and curiously inartistic 
medley there is a genuine note of dis- 
cord and the half-articulate pathos of 
uprooted things. 


By Mrs. 
Chicago: 


The Full Glory of Diantha. 
Philip Verrill Mighels. 
Forbes & Co. 

Diantha was fond of poetry, and a line 
came to her mind from the book she had 
been reading: 

’Tis great—’tis great to be alone. 

The title of the masterpiece to which 
Diantha is able to turn with such en- 
viable readiness is not given, and one’s 
fancy is teased as to the mate of the 
vyouchsafed line. Perhaps 


‘Tis dandy without any one 


is as reasonable a surmise as may be. 
However, the poem evidently expresses 
only a mood of Diantha’s, for the chief 
and avowed object of her life is to find, 
not solitude, but “the man of her heart.” 
She is not, be it understood, a simple 
village maiden, but a very good busi- 
ness woman, a bookkeeper, in fact, in 
the considerable city of New York. She 
is half-inclined to see the man of her 
heart in the junior member of the firm 
which employs her, and he is willing to 
be that. But she is not quite sure that 
he will do; she inclines to some one a 
little taller, stronger, more “elemental,” 
and with eyes of a deeper blue. She 
puts it frankly to the junior member. 
There are a good many men whom she 
has had no chance to consider, and she 
has the suspicion that the man of her 
heart may be among them. The junior 
member is a good fellow, and promptly 
assigns her to a position in the office of 
a logging camp in the far West. He 
gives her six months to find her “knight 














for inspection; promising a liberal 
check by way of reward if the exhibit 
proves satisfactory. If she does not 
find the knight, she is to marry him, 
the junior member. The narrative which 
follows is too delightfully absurd to be 
dismissed as inane by the catholic 
reader. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


My Memoirs. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Vol. 
VI. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75 net. 


With the issue of the sixth and final 
volume, the Memoirs of Dumas, pére, 
in Mrs. Waller's translation, reach the 
year 1833. Their author lived on until 
1870; his most remarkable work in the 
novel was done in the years 1844-1850: 
we have, then, a memoir which devotes 
two hundred pages to the writer's 
father, without carrying us beyond the 
thirty-first year of the writer himself. 
But as the work aggregates some three 
thousand pages, we would not complain 
of its slightness. This bulky produc- 
tion is in no sense of the word “com- 
posed.” It is simply the repository of 
numerous anecdotes, mémoires pour 
servir, and such cuttings from journals, 
plays, and poems (not always the orig- 
inal work of Dumas himself) as lay at 
hand. Had another than Dumas writ- 
ten his Memoirs with equal scorn of 
form and proportion, the work would 
have been unreadable. As it is, the 
dramatic sweep and the male vigor of 
Dumas dominate every page, giving the 
whole something of a factitious unity. 
Through these volumes march and coun- 
termarch legions of men of state—men 
of the barricades, men and women of 
stageland, men of letters, painters, jour- 
nalists. We can only compare “My Me- 
moirs” with the other works of the 
novelist; and if we place his story of 
himself below his avowed fiction, 
that must be because it is, here, not a 
single story, but a batch of unrelated 
romances—romances political and liter- 
ary, romances real and romances ideal 
(i. e., stories dressed up in cocked 
hats): all of them bound up together 
under a single title. “My Memoirs” is 
not one book, but many. 

The man revealed in these Memoirs 
is generous to a fault: not in matters 
of money and hospitality alone, where- 
in he was a gull, but in sympathy no 
less. There is nothing grudging about 
his recognition of genius greater than 
his own. Dumas never failed to give 
Hugo all credit for his powers as lyric 
and dramatic poet. One reason why his 
Memoirs are, in their literary comment, 
indubitably thin, is the fact that he 
overrated almost all of his contempo- 
raries. Speaking of an obscure collab- 
orator, Dumas once remarked: “There 
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is just something he lacks—I can’t de- 
fine what it is—to make him a man of 
talent.” “Perhaps he lacks the talent,” 
some one suggested. “Tiens/” said 
Dumas; “well, perhaps you are right. 
I never thought of that!"”" The novelist 
would have been far from resenting the 
imputation that he was weak in the 
critical faculty. “Criticism,” he ob- 
serves, “which does not produce chil- 
dren of its own, only picks up and 
fondles orphans which it can adopt; but 
it turns, angry and growling, on those 
children who are supported by a vig- 
orous parentage.” Even in his quarrels 
and duels, quite as in his literary con- 
troversies and opinions, Dumas was boy- 
ishly precipitate rather than captious 
or ungenerous. And though he was not 
given to introspection, it is one of his 
own pages that gives us the secret of 
his personality: 

With me gayety of heart is persistent, not 
the light-heartedness which shines through 
grief but [that] which shines 
through the worries, material vexations, and 
even lesser dangers of life. One has a 
lively imagination because one is light- 
hearted; but this imagination often evap- 
orates like the flame of spirits, or the 
foam of champagne. A merry man, spirited 
and animated of speech, is, at times, dull 
and morose when alone in front of his 
paper with pen in hand. Now work, on the 
contrary, excites me; directly I have a peg 
in my hand, reaction sets in; my most 
freakish fancies have often sprung out of 
my dullest days, like flery lightnings out of 
a storm. 

It is the author of twelve hundred vol- 
umes who speaks! 

Although the translator of “My Me- 
moirs” has rendered Dumas’s unstud- 
ied prose inte English that is always 
readable, she has not wholly escaped the 
marring solecism. She has been errat- 
ic, too, in sometimes translating, s9me- 
times leaving in the French, phrases 
and passages. The texts quoted 
here at length cry out for more care- 
ful proof-reading: the errors are 80 
glaring and so numerous in the final 
volume that it would be tiresome to 
enumerate the half. Yet the fact re- 
mains that, whereas we had, before, but 
two volumes of selections from the 
Memoirs, Englished by Mr. Davidson, 
we have now their whole disordered 
mass. They are, when all! is said, as 
amusing—as spirited—as dramatic—as 
Mr. Lang has claimed in the entertain- 


ing essay with which they are pre 
faced. 

’ . 

Science. 
The American Flower Garden, By 
Neltje Blanchan. With planting 


tables by Leonard Barron. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Edition lim- 
ited to 1,050 copies. $12.50. 

For many years there has been an op- 
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portunity for some one to write a book 
which should translate the spirit and 
practice of American gardens as William 
Robinson notably, and others less pre- 
eminently, have done it for English 
gardens. It was with this avowed pur- 
pose that the present work has been un- 
dertaken. The book is 8% by 10 inches 
in size, is printed in a highly attractive 
and readable Caslon old-style type, on 
heavy, water-marked paper, and is il- 
lustrated with ninety-six full-size photo 
graphic plates and ten in color. 

The demand for such a work is no 
doubt sentimental and wsthetic. Sensi 
ble, practical directions for gardening 
are contained in it, to be sure, but such 
as can be had much more quickly, fully, 
and scientifically by consulting Prof. 
Bailey's “Cyclopedia of Horticulture.” 
However, as the sentimental and 
esthetic side is nearly the whole game 
in amateur gardening, we may rejoice 
that such a book has come into exist- 
ence. To the wealthy place-owner, into 
whose hands this édition de lure will 
for the most part go, it will prove a 
welcome guide, interpreting the efforts 
of his landscape architect and his gar- 
dener. To the skilled amateur, épris 
of his art, it will come as the sympa- 
thetic and confirmatory outpourings of 
a fellow garden-lover; and to the per- 
son who merely loves flowers as the 
material of exquisite pictures, it will 
appeal by its charming and artistic il- 
lustrations. 

Neltje Blanchan, to whom we owe the 
imaginative part of the writing, is al- 
ready well known as the author of an 
excellent book for identifying wild flow- 
ers (““Nature’s Garden”), and of other 
works on bird and plant life. The gen- 
eral plan of her chapters may be gather 
ed from her treatment of “The Wild 
Garden”: First, she touches on the ab 
stract idea, and tells what an ideal 
wild garden might be ani what 
such gardens have actually leen 
the past; then she describes 
of the most useful materiais for 
a wild garden, interspersing the 
story with the practical knowledge 
necessary to the making of one. After 
each chapter follow the planting tables 
by Leonard Barron, which, though not 
by any means exhaustive, give all the 
best flowers, and fully as many as any 
body but Cresus has any buriness to 
try. 

A great deal was predicted for the il 
lustrations in the present work, and the 
untinted ones are all that could be 
asked, But the colored plates are a dis 
appointment. Photographs of a high 
order they undoubtediy are; but color 
is strongly associated with ijealism, 
and this quality is largely lacking. Per 
haps if we did not have the wonderful 
crayon color sketches by Miss Margaret 
Waterfield in the English volumes of a 
similar sort (“Garden Color” and 


in 
some 
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“Flower Grouping in English, Scottish, 
and Irish Gardens”) we should feel bet- 
ter satisfied. In some plates the colors 
do not register with exactitude. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the proc- 
ess used gives the correct values of the 
flowers, which is more than can be said 
of the seed catalogues or the hand-col- 
ored plates of the florists, On the whole, 
this is such a satisfactory book and 
fills such a unique place in the litera- 
ture of American gardening that we can- 
not help hoping that it will be put out 
soon in a popular edition. 





many @ivisions of engineering 
in the universities and colleges 


of this country, the course leading to the 


the 
courses 


degree of sanitary engineer is the most 
recent, and it is likely to become one of 
the most important, dealing as it does 


with the preservation of human Dife. Books 
on the subject are few at present, but they 
are certain to be more common as the de- 


mand increases. Two recent publications, 


by W. P. Gerhard, are “Sanitation, Water 
Supply, and Sewage Disposal of Country 
Houses” (DD. Van Nostrand Company), 
and “Sanitation and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing” (published by the author). The 
former takes up the subject in 
the title in simple terms, gives the 
experiences of the leading sanitary ex- 


perts, and describes fully and comprehen- 
the various methods adopted. The 
is an enlarged second edition, deals 


sively 
latter 
with the subject in general, and is intend- 
show the benefit of proper sanita- 
tion, by the experience of cities which have 
adopted modern methods. Both are valua- 
ble, but the hints builders of country 
homes will probably be of greatest use to 
laymen 


oi to 


to 


The death is announced, in his sixty- 
seventh year, of Otto von Bollinger, rector 
of the University of Munich, and principal 
of the Pathological Institute connected with 


it His published works include “Die 
Kolik der Pferde,” “Zur Pathologie des 
Milzbrandes,” “Ueber animale Vaccination,” 
and “Atlas und Grundriss der patholo- 


gischen Anatomie.” 


Drama and Musie. 


In “The Melting Pot,” given for the first 
time in New York at the Comedy 
Theatre Monday evening, Mr. Zangwill goes 
at a dificult subject with a light heart. The 
product of hie dramatic melting pot was an 


new 


unstable compound of melodrama, farce, 
burlesque, and rhetoric, That this country 
is the crucible in which the races of the 


world are destined to blend into the perfect 
is the compliment which Mr. 


human type, 
Zangwill lays at Columbia's feet. But he 
faila to demonstrate just how the future 


amalgamated American superman is to come 
about, or why, or when, or where. This 
play of the young Jewish musician, Quix- 
ano, who has the horrors of 
Kishenev, but who is now ensconced with 
his his grandmother “in the 
Borough of Richmond,” has neither pro- 
gressive action nor development of char- 


experienced 


uncle and 
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placed his unreal characters in improbable 
situations. Mr. Zangwill’s conception of 
this country’s function as a melting pot is 
literal. America is the crucible only, and 
contributes nothing. But it is plain that 
when a Russian youth and a Russian maid- 
en meet in Staten Island and marry, we 
have not witnessed an example of true as- 
similation. Walker Whiteside plays the réle 
of David Quixano well. The author has not 
given him a character to interpret but a 
large number of rhetorical selections to 
deliver. Mr. Whiteside has wisely taken 
the bull by the horns and goes through his 
part in a fine oratorical frenzy, though even 
his pleasing voice and physical restraint 
cannot save David from being a bore. Miss 
- Crystal Herne as Vera Revendal succeeds 
in coming nearest to the natural. She is 
beautiful, and by voice and gesture gives 
expression to the spirit of poetic youth, 


From ChAlons-sur-Marne, France, comes 
news of the death of Clyde Fitch on Septem- 
ber 4; his death having closely followed an 
operation for appendicitis. Clyde Fitch was 
born in New York city, May 2, 1865. As an 
undergraduate at Amherst College (where he 
received the bachelor’s degree in 1886, and 
in 1902 the honorary degree of master of 
arts), he gave signs of literary aptitude. 
An apprenticeship as a writer of magazine 
stories for children, and as newspaper re- 
porter, was followed by the scoring of an 
instantaneous (though anonymous) success 
as author of “Beau Brummel”’—a play writ- 
ten for Richard Mansfield. Mr. Fitch wrote 
in all some fifty-four plays; all these in 
the course of less than twenty years. It 
is characteristic of the dramatist that, in- 
dustrious as he must have been to establish 
such a record, austerity and aloofness were 
qualities that he never adopted. His secret 
lay, doubtless, in his ability to work under 
all circumstances and at all hours. A keen 
theatrical instinct found no small part of 
its expression at rehearsal, and in a tire- 
less surveillance of “properties” and “busi- 
ness.” The dramatist’s mastery of the mi- 
nutia@ of stagecraft, and his ease in giving 
to his work the note of “timeliness” dear 
to his public, conspired with his larger ef- 
ficiency to make many of his plays uncom- 
monly successful. Among the original 
plays by Clyde Fitch are to be numbered, 
besides “Brummel”’ and the one-act com- 
edy “Frederic Lemaitre,” “Betty's Finish,” 
“A Modern Match,” “April Weather,” “His 
Grace de Grammont,” “The Career of Betty 
Singleton.” “The Moth and the Flame,” 
“Nathan Hale,” “Barbara Frietchie,” “The 
Cowboy and the Lady,” “The Climbers,” 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” 
“Lovers’ Lane,” “The Girl and the Judge,” 
“The Way of the World,” “The Last of the 
Dandies,” “The Stubbornness of Geraldine,” 
“The Girl with the Green Eyes,” “Her Own 
Way,” “Major André,” “Glad of It,” “The 
Coronet of the Duchess,” “The Woman in 
the Case,” “The Truth,” “The Straight 
Road,” and “The Girl Who Has Every- 
thing.” Among his adaptations were “The 
Masked Ball,” “The Head of the Family,” 
“Cousin Billy,” “The House of Mirth,” 


and “The Blue Mouse.” 


A work of peculiar attractiveness for lov- 
ers of music is Leopold Schmidt's “Aus dem 
Musikleben der Gegenwart: Beitrige zur 
zeitgendssischen Kunetkritik. Mit einer 
Einleitung von Richard Strauss” (Berlin: 





acter. And Mr. Zangwill has appropriately 


Hofmann & Co.). The author is a well- 





known musical critic in Berlin, and the 
first volume is devoted exclusively to music 
in the Prussian capital. The second volume 
describes musical compositions and per- 
formances in other German and European 
cities. Even those who may not agree with 
some of Leopold Schmidt's views will de- 
rive pleasure and advantage from his clear 
and comprehensive survey of the develop- 
ment and distinctive qualities of contem- 
porary musical productivity. The introduc- 
tion by Strauss, the celebrated conductor, 
adds greatly to the value of the work, 
which he warmly commends, although dif- 
fering from the author on several impor- 
tant points. 


Art. 


Old Lace: A Handbook for Collectors. 
By M. Jourdain. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sous. $4.50 net. 


Its technical as well as its historical 
interest gives this book a claim upon 
lovers of old lace. As Miss Jourdain 
points out, the lace collector has the 
especial advantage in the pursuit of 
his art that he need not be ever on 
guard against imposture. A piece of 
modern enamel or silver may be treated 
to simulate old age in a manner that 
will deceive the very elect,but the meth- 
ods of production of real and machine- 
made laces differ so essentially that imi- 
tation lace has small deceptive quality. 
The needle-point laces are entirely built 
up from a foundation of threads 
worked over by  buttonhole stitch 
and other loopings, and the _ bob- 
bin laces in many of their varieties in- 
troduce plaits to connect different por- 
tions of the ornament. As yet no ma- 
chine has been able to duplicate these 
stitches successfully and cheaply. More- 
over, in machine-work the operating 
force is uniform and the tension on the 
thread is constantly the same, produc- 
ing a perfectly regular, flat tissue, 
whereas the slight irregularities caused 
by the unequal tension in hand-work are 
like a successicn of minute ripples, lend- 
ing to the work a peculiar individual- 
ity. It is just this treatment of the 
technical aspects of the subject, always 
a vital matter to collectors, which will 
give the present book a special place in 
the English ‘iterature of the subject. 
Much space is given to detailed ac- 
counts of the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent varieties, and the thoroughness 
with which the work is done is exem- 
plified on page 25, where a note de- 
scribes eight kinds of brides, or connec- 
tions, found in three square inches of 
fine rose point. 

Having reédited Mrs. Bury Palliser’s 
classic “History of Lace” in 1902, the 
author’s knowledge of that branch of 
the subject also is well grounded, and 
the historical material presented is ju- 
diciously chosen. An occasional echo of 
Mrs. Palliser may be heard in the de- 
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velopment of the text, as well as in the 
arrangement which devotes a chapter 
to the product of each lace-making coun- 
try or municipality. The laces of Ger- 
many, Sweden, Russia, Spain, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and Austria are not treated 
because they “did not result in work 
of any high artistic quality or impor- 
tance.” Austria and Russia can scarce- 
ly be said to have produced old lace, and 
Miss Jourdain thinks that the far- 
famed point laces which came out of 
Spain after the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries in 1830 were not native prod- 
ucts, but had been brought there earlier 
from Flanders or Italy. Yet it is to be 
regretted that a little space has not 
been given to the other four countries, 
for, according to good authorities, they 
were all making lace in the seventeenth 
century, and the products of Germany 
and Denmark at least seem to have been 
well enough known outside their own 
boundaries to make their acquisition of 
some interest to collectors. The author 
believes that it is impossible to trace 
the actual origin of lace to Oriental 
sources, as has sometimes been attempt- 
ed, but that the design of the carly 
geometric laces. like that of metal work, 
was affected by the East, a fact hither- 
to unrecognized. Lace appears to have 
been born in Italy, and Venice, by her 
position as the great buyer and dis- 
tributor of Ecstern handiwork, was pe- 
culiarly fitted io transmit Oriental in- 
fluences. In Venice the embroidery and 
trimming of white linen first came into 
fashion in Europe, and in Venice mo- 
tives of Oriental design were first ap- 
plied to the ornamentation of !inen. 
The principles of design used were, “in- 
terlaced, repeating, star-shaped, and 
polygonal ornament, purely geometri- 
cal,” and “these forms are exclusive- 
ly used in early Italian reticella 
and punto in aria at a date when fiow- 
ing scrolls and conventionalized tlower 
ornament was freely used in the designs 
for embroidery.” This is an interest- 
ing subject for discussion but it seems 
possible that technical difficulties which 
would never be encountered in embroid- 
ery might occur in the manufacture of 
flowing scrolls in lace, and so might 
iimit the development of the design. 
The early lace was called punto in aria, 
or “stitch in the air,” because it was 
made without any foundation of net or 
linen, and it is easy to see that at first 
beautiful curves would be an ideal dif- 
ficult of achievement. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
are excellent for their size (8%x6%). 
Particularly worthy of attention are 
plates xxiv, xxvi, and xxvii, which show 
specimens of rose point, of rose point 
pieced, the design being ruined ia the 
process, and of imitation rose point, 
with cut linen foundation. An index of 
plates would be a convenience, although 
this lack is somewhat atoned for by a 
full general index. The contents of the 
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book are not altogether new, for many 
of the chapters and illustrations orig- 
inally appeared in the Connoisseur, hav- 
ing been revised and rearranged for 
their present »urpose. 


The frontispiece of the Burlington Maq- 
azine for August is a photogravure after a 
new Rembrandt, tentatively dated 1646 by 
Claude Phillips, representing either Diana 
or one of her nymphs reposing in a wood, 
her dogs by her side. The tiny naked figure 
has all Rembrandt's incredible ugliness, but 
one can fancy the flesh very gleaming in its 
dusky surroundings. The picture is, how- 
ever, essentially a landscape. It is not so 
interesting in form or composition as some 
cther of the master’s works in this kind, but 
is said to be superb in color. A. M. Hind 
writes interestingly again on engravings and 
their states, and gives, 
number of notable instances of the strange 


in reproduction, a 


transformations a given plate may undergo 
in the course of its existence. In a sense, 
however, the most notable article is that 


on “The Training of the in Art,” 
which deals with Le Cocq de Boisbaudran’s 
methods of teaching and their excellent re- 


Memory 


sults. The drawings by his pupils repro 
duced are certainly extraordinary—one 
wishes that the exact conditions under which 
they were made had been more clearly spec- 
ified. It has long been the conviction of the 
present writer that the lack of proper train 
ing of the memory is the greatest defect of 
our modern manner of studying drawing, 
and one would like to know just how De 


Boisbaudran supplied this want. Apparent- 
ly he depended on a sort of secondary mem- 
ory—the memory executed 
from nature or from the original to be cop- 


of a drawing 


ied—instead of on a direct memory of the 
object itself. He seems to have been trou 
bled when Legros, sent to the Louvre to 


make a study of Holbein’s Erasmus, came 
back with nothing in his portfolio, only to 
realize that the pupil was more radical than 
the master, and had brought his drawing in 
his head. It is this direct memory that we 
should like to art- 
schools. The question is, how far it is pos- 
sible to avoid the substitution of habit and 
formula for real observation and recollec- 


see trained in our 


tion. In the work of most artists who rely 
upon memory there is a vast amount of 
chic—of details supplied by tricks of ma- 


nipulation or by a system of arbitrary sym 
bols. Just where and how to draw the line 
between such work and the and 
proper supplementing of special observation 
by the accumulated result of former obser- 
vations—between chic and knowledge—is the 
great difficulty. 


necessary 


John Bunyan Bristol, landscape and por- 
trait painter, has died at the age of eighty- 
three. He was a the 
National Academy of Cen- 
tury Club. 


regular exhibitor at 


Design and the 
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THE ONE SHORT CROP. 

That the country’s cotton crop, whose 
condition was well below the average 4 
month ago, had been badly hurt by the 
drought of August, was conceded before 
the government estimate of last Thurs- 
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day was given out. That estimate, nev- 
ertheless, was something of a shock. Out 
of five trade estimates, earlier in the 
week, none put the crop’s condition as 
low as 64 per cent., and the figures ran 
as high as 68. The Department of Ag- 
riculture gave out 63.7. This is the low- 
est September estimate in the twenty- 
seven years of the monthly government 
reports. It follows an estimate of plant- 
ed acreage, in June, smaller than any 
such estimate since 1905. The cotton 
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The Safest Way 
To Earn 6% 


Investors—small or large —-should 
inform themselves on Irrigation Bonds, 


These bonds are secured by liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The value of the security is in many 
instances four times the loan. The 
first year’s crop often sells for more 
than the loan, sometimes by several 
times over. 


Some of these bonds are municipal 
obligat ons, like School Bonds. They 
form a tax lien on the real property 
within the district. 


They are serial bonds, so one may 
make short-time or long-time invest- 
ments. Each year, as part of the 
bonds are paid, the security back of 
the rest is increased. 


The bonds pay six per cent. a 
higher rate than one can obtaia on 
any other large class of bon s equally 
well secured. 


The bonds are for $100, $500 and 
$1,000, so one may invest either little 
or much, 


These are ideal bonds, and they 
have become the most popular bonds 
that we handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Re- 
clamation Bonds, In the past 15 years 
we have sold 70 separate issues, with- 
out a dollar of loss to any investor. 


Now we have written a book based 
on all this experience, and the book is 
free. Please send this coupon to-day 
for it, for you owe to yourself a know- 
ledge of the facts. 
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Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 
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2A. “ 


trade on Thursday figured out an “indi- 
cated yleld” of 11,000,000 bales; yet the 
price of cotton hardly stirred. One may 
reasonably ask, how this sholild be pos- 
sible. 

Partly because the poor report was 
foreshadowed by a rise of 1% cent per 
pound since early summer; partly for 
other causes, For one thing, September 
“indicated yields” are treacherous, last 
year, the trade’s forecast at this time 
was remarkably correct, but it over-esti- 
mated the crop by a million bales in 
1907, and under-estimated it by a mil- 
lion and a half in 1904. The planter is 
notoriously apt to exaggerate bad con- 
ditions in his statements to outside esti- 
mators; in so far as he can influence 
them in their compilations for the cot- 
ton market, they may usually reckon on 
influencing prices in the producer's fa- 
vor. 

It is true that any American crop of 
less than 12,000,000 bales would be 
small, and that 11,000,000 bales would be 
notably deficient. Such a crop would run 
far short of meeting the normal “world’s 
requirements” of American cotton for 
the season. Last year, the Liverpool “El- 
Iison estimate” figured out, as the sum 
of such requirements, 12,438,000 bales; 
it is at least as large this season. Still, 
there are ways of making up even s0 
large a deficiency. In Egypt, for instance, 
where annual cotton production runs to 
nearly a million and a half of bales, the 
prospects of this season have been ex- 
tremely favorable; India’s crop, which 
is second in magnitude to our own, is 
figured out to be 5 per cent. larger than 
last year’s. Furthermore, an unusually 
large surplus has been left over from the 
world’s crop of 1908. Europe, whose 
storehouses held 291,000 bales at this 
time in the famous “short year,” 1903, 

and only 723,000 even a year ago, re- 
ported 1,225,000 bales last Saturday. 

These circumstances would doubtless 
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| serve to relieve the strain on the world’s 

_cotton-spinning trade; but the fact is 
equally obvious that, just so far as large 
| foreign crops and large foreign store- 
| house reserves would mitigate the ill 
effects of a deficient yield in the United 
States, exactly to that extent would they 
handicap such familiar compensations to 
our own markets as a high price for pro- 
ducers and a valuable cotton export 
trade. However, the cotton season is 
still young. In 1903, the year of the 10,- 
000,000-bale crop and the “Sully corner,” 
foreign consumers did not show their 
hand until December. Cotton’s highest 
October price at New York city was 10% 
cents a pound; the highest November 
figure, 11%. Not until January did the 
market pass sixteen cents. 
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